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EDITORIAL 


The Competitions 


I have been having an extremely difficult time trying 
to make the final decision upon the merits of the 
admirable essays submitted for our composer-conductor 
competition. There are about twenty which definitely 
stand out from the rest, half of them devoted to the 
championship of the composer, half to a defence of the 
conductor. On the whole the essays in support of 
the conductor are better argued and more neatly set 
forth than those of their opponents. My final verdict 
in the conductor group entails a division of the honour, 
but not of the spoils, between a reader in Edinburgh 
who desires to remain anonymous and Mr. Leonard A. 
Lewis, 21 Lowton Road, Golborne, near Warrington, 
Lancs. I am also going to divide the honours, but 
not the spoils, between two essays on behalf of the 
composer, one by Mr. H. W. Spence, 10 Upland Road, 
Scotstoun, Glasgow, W.4, the other by Mr. A. F. 
Manning, Gore, New Zealand; but I must add that 
neither of these two essays stands out from its 
companions nearly as obviously as the two that win 
for the conductor. I suppose I shall get into trouble 
with the London office when they hear I have doubled 
the prize, but in view of our having reduced the £6 
worth of records in the unrecorded works competition 
to £2 worth owing to the poor response I feel less guilty, 
and there is justice in the remark which Mr. X, our 


Edinburgh winner, makes in a letter: “ You will not 


perhaps mind my saying your prizes are out of propor- 
tion—it will be easier to get a sincere list of desiderata 
if there is no large prize than if anyone feels he is 
trying to forecast not what he thinks, but what he 
thinks other people will think, and I feel the effort 
involved by the cssay competition a greater than in 
making a list of six unrecorded works.” 


At this point I may turn aside for a moment from 
the topic of the composer and the conductor to express 
disappointment at the response to the unrecorded 
works competition, but at the same time to point 
the obvious moral. When early in the career of 
THE GRAMOPHONE we had a voting competition for 
unrecorded symphonies the response was magnificent— 
naturally, because there was then a very long list of 
unrecorded works. Nowadays, however, there is 
comparatively little music left which people are sure 
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they will want to hear as often as they will be able to 
hear it with the help of the gramophone. 

There are still too many recorded works which people 
would like to buy for themselves, but which they 
cannot afford, for them to be bothering about the 
recording of more recherché works. The average 
gramophile is saying, “ I wish I could buy that H.M.V. 
recording of Beethoven’s Ninth or that Columbia 
recording of the Symphonie Fantastique. I wish 
I could become a member of the Delius Society or 
the Sibelius Society.” He is not saying, “‘I wish 
they would record Bruckner’s Fifth or Mahler’s Eighth, 
or Bax’s Third.” Wireless will never satisfy the true 
music lover in the matter of the great masterpieces, 
but it does satisfy his curiosity about lesser works. 
He enjoys listening to Rubinstein’s Ocean Symphony 
or Raff’s Fifth Symphony once in a while, but he 
does not pine for repeated performances of such works. 
Moreover, the mediocrity of performance which is 
a feature of wireless all over Europe does not affect 
him so severely when the works performed are 
themselves unfamiliar. 

The strongest argument put forward by the 
champions of the composer was the supreme importance 
of guarding against any freaks of interpretation in 
a recorded performance. In the case of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, Koussevitzky’s performance of which 
provoked the discussion, there have been so many 
recorded performances that the danger from an 
individual interpretation is not so great, and who shall 
decide on the authoritative performance ? As Mr. Lewis 
well points out, “‘no score, however painstakingly 
annotated, is an accurate representation of the com- 
poser’s wishes. The objective score Ernest Newman 
talks about is an abstraction.” 

The favourite illustration essayists used of the 
advantage of a composer’s interpretation of his own 
work was taken from the splendid series of Elgar 
records. It was always a commonplace in musical 
gossip in London that Elgar was a bad conductor of 
his own or anybody else’s work, but those who listened 
to Toscanini’s conducting of the Enigma Variations 
at the London Musical Festival must surely have 
realised the incomparable superiority of the Enigma 
Variations when conducted by Elgar himself. On the 
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other hand, I thought that Toscanini’s interpretation of 
the Brahms Fourth Symphony was a revelation, and 
superficially it is difficult to perceive any peculiar 
affinity between Toscanini and Brahms. We may feel 
fairly safe, therefore, in assuming that Toscanini is 


a genuinely great conductor when the material, as it’ 


was in the case of the Brahms Symphony, is of the 
first magnitude, or when, as it was in the case of the 
Rossini overture, it demands the control of a virtuoso 
to render it full justice. 


For some years now I have had at the back of my 
mind a novel which I have never mustered up the 
courage to begin, and which I shall probably never 
muster up the courage to begin. But here is the theme 
of it. The first part would display the personal 
problems haunting the thoughts of every individual 
member of an orchestra while that orchestra was 
playing one of the great symphonies under a familiar 
conductor. The second part would display the solution 
of those problems in the minds of the same orchestra 
playing the same symphony under a new conductor 
of genius. The whole narrative would be constructed 
exactly as the symphony was constructed, and the 
emotions and thoughts of the various instrumentalists 
would appear and disappear as they played and ceased 
to play. 

It is the clarifying influence of a great conductor 
which to my mind is his most distinguishing charac- 
teristic, and it is this clarifying influence which puts 
his orchestra in the right mood. No amount of technical 
accomplishment in the matter of perfect control will 
call forth a great performance of a major work unless 
the conductor is able to make every individual 
performer play with as much emotion and nervous 
tension as if he were playing his part in this particular 
work for the first time. 


I am curious to know to whom the deplorable 
fiasco, one could almost call it, of the Covent Garden 
performance of Carmen on June 7th was due. The 
second act was relayed in the Regional programme of 
the B.B.C. As Carmen herself, Conchita Supervia 
must be absolved from all blame. The rest of the 
cast gave a performance on the level of a second-rate 
touring company. It would not be fair after hearing 
no more than a relay by wireless of one act to blame 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s conducting, but the impression 
made on me was that I had never heard in the many 
performances of Carmen I have heard all over the 
world quite such an almost insolent contempt for an 
operatic performance. There were moments when 
I felt it was a pity Sir Thomas Beecham was not 
himself playing the part of Carmen, and allowing 
Madame Conchita Supervia to take his baton, for he 
seemed to be making a Don José of his orchestra. 
The performance of the third act on June 10th, though 
equally bad as far as singers were concerned, was not 
quite so bad from the orchestra. It was bad enough, 
however. I should have blamed the wireless if on 
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June 8th there had not been such an admirable relay 
of the third act of Bohtme when the conductor was 
Vincenzo Bellezza, but the producer Dr. Otto Earhardt 
and the chorus master Robert Ainsworth, the same as 
for Carmen. It is to be understood that this criticism 
of Sir Thomas Beecham’s conducting is made with 
reservations, and it will be interesting to hear from 
any reader who was actually present at a performance 
of Carmen whether my impression of his culpability 
is mere moonshine, and whether all the blame should 
be laid on bad singing and bad acting. 


Our Great Violinists 


Whatever else may be urged against the present in 
the world of music, no shortage of great violinists can 
be imputed to it. If we leave out Kreisler, Mischa 
Elman, and others who had already become famous 
before the War, but who are still playing, what a 
marvellous trio we have in Heifetz, Szigeti and Yehudi 
Menuhin! The month of May brought us two out- 
standing violin recordings. The first was of Szigeti 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham in Mozart’s Concerto No. 4 on 
three light-blue Columbia discs, and whatever insolence 
Sir Thomas Beecham may have shown to Bizet’s 
Carmen, he shows here nothing but the most exquisite 
courtesy to Mozart. Szigeti is really a bewitching 
player, and W.R.A.’s phrase “ silky texture” is the 
very one for his playing. Here now is a work which 
is repeatedly performed by the Continental wireless 
studio orchestras, and it is by listening to such 
performances that we shall appreciate the perfection 
of a performance like this. The other violin recording 
was that of Heifetz and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Barbirolli playing Vieuxtemps’ Con- 
certo in D minor on three red H.M.V. discs. This is 
essentially the music of a virtuoso without more than 
charm and a good deal of pleasant, easy sentiment, 
but when it is played by Heifetz as it is played in this 
recording it will bear as many repetitions as you like 
to give it. I should say that merely as a piece of 
violin recording these discs have never been surpassed 
and rarely equalled. I wonder who was the maker 
of the instrument Heifetz uses. The depth of tone is 
astounding, and the quality of his high notes must be 
heard to be believed. I commend this recording to 
Mr. Davey and Mr. Ginn for showing off their acoustical 
instruments. And it would have to be an exceptional 
electrical reproduction that could equal them. There 
must be many readers who would like to know of a 
recording with which they could be certain of astonish- 
ing and delighting those friends who, disclaiming any 
knowledge of music, nevertheless thoroughly enjoy 
what they call a good gramophone. Let them acquire 
this Vieuxtemps Concerto played by Heifetz. The 
most inexperienced listener will not fail to realise 
that this is consummate playing, and though musical 
acrobatics may not be the highest form of music, it 
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is always valuable to get into people’s heads the sound 
of a well-played violin. A good deal of damage is 
done by third-rate violin playing over the radio, and 
though there would be the usual howl from the average 
listener, I do wish that the B.B.C. would devote the 
ten minutes before the six o’clock news every afternoon 
to first-class gramophone records of our great violinists. 
We may feel fairly certain that more people are 
listening at five to six than at any time except during 
the actual reading of the news. And day in, day out 
the knob is turned on to “ release ”’ the love-calls of 
some crooner, which grow more and more like the 
tom-cat’s song. Insult has now been added to injury 
by the habit these egregious dance-band leaders have 
recently developed of apologising regretfully for having 
to cut short one of their tunes because it is news time, 
instead of mews time! And they now say good-bye to 
their admirers every afternoon like sentimental school- 
boys making goo-goo eyes at some spindle-shanked 
miss on the other side of a suburban garden gate. It 
was bad enough when a film star had to believe herself 
the world’s sweetheart, but when dance-band leaders 
have to be the world’s sweethearts .. . printable 
language fails. 


Singers 

During the last few weeks there has been a passionate 
correspondence going on in World-Radio about the 
greatest singers, and, except for one or two old 
gentlemen able to claim that in youth they have heard 
certain singers who are but names to the rest of us, 
it has been clear that the whole of the knowledge of 
these correspondents was based on their knowledge 
of gramophone records and not on personal perform- 
ances. A few of the letters have been sensible, but 
most of them have been idiotic. I use the word idiotic 
advisedly. An idiot in its original sense meant a private 
person, and the current idiocy which floods correspon- 
dence in the Press, particularly in the wireless Press, 
is due to a completely unjustifiable prominence being 
. accorded to private opinions. When a man like our 
dear and lamented Herman Klein uttered an opinion 
about singers that opinion was based on an immense 
experience, but all this tittle-tattle about personal 
likes and dislikes is of no more value to criticism than 
the cackling of a hen over her own egg. Listen to 
this: ‘ Sir, I was greatly pleased to read Mr. ——’s 
letter in your issue of The voice of Gigli is one 
that haunts the memory and defies all criticism.” 
We do not get idiotic letters like that from readers of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE. We never did get them, but if we 
had received them and if we had printed them no 
doubt we should have had plenty. One must blame 
- the editors for allowing these foolish creatures to see 
their opinions in print, though to call them opinions 
is to flatter them unduly. And listen again: “ This 
means of airing such a diversity of opinion is definitely 
to the mutual benefit of most of your correspondents, 
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most of whom are obviously, like myself, music lovers. 
Similarity of voices is my particular interest at present. 
Have any of your readers noticed the distinct similarity 
in the tones of Galli-Curci and Gracie Fields . . . or 
of Luisa Tetrazzini and Conchita Supervia?” This is 
not an invention of mine. That letter was printed! 


Herman Klein was always bewailing the artificial 
boosting up of voices by the microphone, and there 
is no doubt that the manner of vocal recording during 
the few years after electrical recording came in has, 
in combination with the unmusical use of wireless sets, 
done enormous harm to the public appreciation of 
good singing. It is idle to pretend that the vocal 
records issued each month to-day bear any kind of 
comparison with those issued ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years ago. The position is symbolised by the com- 
parative ease with which the singer gets the red seal 
from H.M.V. nowadays. In effect the celebrity list 
no longer exists. I do not believe, for instance, that 
a singer like Richard Crooks would have got beyond 
the black seal in old days. The talkies must accept 
a large share of the blame for the deterioration of 
singing, for let us be under no delusions: singing has 
deteriorated, and is deteriorating every year. 

I had better take advantage of this topic to correct 
a mistake I made in our Jubilee symposium when 
I wrote of “ the H.M.V. record of Caruso and Ancona 
singing Solenne in quest’ ora from La Forza del 
Destino.” Mr. Harold C. Brainerd, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, writes to point out that Solenne in 
quest’ ora was sung with Scotti in 1906, and that 
the Caruso-Ancona duet was Del tempio al limitar from 
Pescatori di Perle recorded in 1907. Actually both 
records were valued possessions, and I dovetailed 
them in a moment of aberration. 


The Brahms Piano Concerto in D minor 


I recovered lately the album of this lovely work, 
which had been out of reach for a couple of years, 
and I have had so much pleasure from having it by me 
again that I should like to say a few words about it, 
particularly as it can be linked emotionally with the 
three piano quartets of which I have been writing 
recently. Apparently this concerto was originally 
conceived as a symphony in the summer of 1854. 
Brahms was writing to Schumann about it in the 
following year, and at the end of 1855 he wrote to 
Clara Schumann that he had been dreaming he had 
turned his symphony into a piano concerto, and was 
playing it with a terribly difficult and grand scherzo 
for the finale. ‘‘ I was quite carried away,” he added. 
Dietrich in 1862 recalled that he had seen parts of 
the D minor Concerto projected for use in a sonata 
for two pianos. If that were so it would account very 
neatly for the dream, for one might fairly call a piano 
concerto a cross between a symphony and a sonata. 
It will be remembered that when Brahms was sketching 
out the C minor Piano Quartet he was trying to keep 
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himself from making love to Clara Schumann, whose 
husband was in an asylum. Schumann had tried to 
kill himself in March 1854 by jumping into the Rhine, 
and from the correspondence of Joachim and Kalbeck 
we find that the first movement of the D minor Concerto 
reflects the emotion of Brahms over his friend’s 
attempted suicide. If that be so, it is difficult not to 
find in the exquisite adagio of the second movement 
the expression of a mind chastened by tragedy and 
strengthened by victory over the flesh. In _ this 
movement the music of the piano seems to rock gently 
like a boat upon the calm sea of the strings, and if 
one sees this movement played one almost has the 
impression that the instrument itself is being wafted 
upward by the violins. 


The Concerto was first performed in public at 
Hanover, in January 1859, the conductor being 
Joachim, and the soloist Brahms himself. The recep- 
tion was cool. Five days later it was played again 
at Leipzig, where Mendelssohn was king, and it was 
a complete failure. This is how Brahms was affected 
by the failure. Writing to Joachim the following 
day he said: ‘‘ The first and second movements were 
listened to without the slightest display of feeling. 
At the conclusion three pairs of hands were brought 
together very slowly, whereupon a perfectly distinct 
hissing from all sides forbade any such demonstration. 
. . . This failure has made no impression whatever 
upon me. After all, I am only experimenting in feeling 
my way. But the hissing was too much.” 


Not many young men who had written words like 
this before they were twenty-six would have accepted 
failure so philosophically. In the excellent preliminary 
note and analysis that goes with the album W. L. says 
of the Concerto, “ generally. speaking, the public 
throughout the world has been slow to take to its 
beauties. But since, as Neville Cardus said in a recent 
article, the invention of the gramophone has done for 
music what the invention of printing has done for 
literature, we may hope that these records may spread 
the knowledge and love of what all who have studied 
Brahms’ work closely agree to be one of the great 
peaks in his entire creative activity.” 


I cordially agree with this, and so particularly with 
what Neville Cardus said that I said it myself in an 
article fourteen years ago, when most of the musical 
critics had no belief at all in the future of the 
gramophone. 


The recording of this lovely work is notably good, 
and both the soloist, Wilhelm Backhaus, and the con- 
ductor, Adrian Boult, with the B.B.C. Orchestra leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of interpretation and 
execution. Let me urge readers who have not made 
themselves acquainted yet with this Concerto to lose 
no time in doing so. This album is one of the best in 
the H.M.V. catalogue, and that is to say something. 
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Die Schone Millerin 


It is just eighteen months ago since I was writing 
in the editorial about the H.M.V. album of Schubert’s 
song cycle Winterreise, and it may add some point 
to what I said about it and to what I propose to say 
about the H.M.V. album of Die Schéne Miillerin 
if I mention that except for the two months of my 
South American trip last year not a week has gone by 
since without playing some of the exquisite songs of 
the Winterreise cycle, and that had I had all the 
leisure I could wish for listening to singing hardly a 
day would have gone by. Die Schéne Miillerin, like 
Winterreise, is the simple story of an unhappy love 
affair, and, as Mr. Neville Cardus points out in his 
most admirable introduction, we are entitled to 
consider that ‘‘ the two cycles are really complemen- 
tary ; the active drama of the first is recollected more 
or less in tranquillity in the second.” Thus it becomes 
imperative for a perfect emotional appreciation of 
Winterreise to hear first of all the whole of Die Schéne 
Miillerin. 


Here is the way I see the appropriate emotional 
sequence for a couple of Schubert programmes, 
which I commend to gramophone societies next 
winter. At the first concert begin with the Trout 
Quintet, Op. 114, in A major, played either on the 
Columbia records made by the London String Quartet 
with Ethel Hobday, or on the H.M.V. records made 
by the International String Quartet with Wilhelm 
Backhaus. Follow the quintet with the first seven 
songs of the Miillerin sung by Gerhard Hiisch with 
such supreme artistry in this new limited edition from 
H.M.V. Then one of the Jmpromptus. Then the 
next five songs in the Miillerin. Then another 
Impromptu. Then the last seven songs of the 
Millerin, and finish the evening with the Andante 
Cantabile from the Quartet in D minor played by the 
Léner String Quartet on a Columbia record. The 
second programme should begin with the sublime 
Quintet in C major, Op. 163, played by the London 
String Quartet and Horace Britt on Columbia records. 
Then the first twelve songs of the Winterreise. Then 
one of the movements from the Trout Quintet to 
remind listeners of the mood in which they began 
the first concert. Then the last twelve songs of the 
Winterreise, and bring the evening to an end with the 
second movement of the Unfinished Symphony. 


I am not going to say any more for the moment 
about Die Schéne Miillerin, because I require a 
little time to put my ideas in order, and the need of 
getting this editorial off to press has not allowed me 
to obtain more than a first impression of what seems 
to me at the moment, so far as Gerhard Hiisch’s part 
is concerned, an even more exquisite performance 
than he gave in the Winterreise. Nor can I do more 
this month than record my first entirely favourable 
impression of the album of excerpts from Mozart’s 
Figaro. CompTon MACKENZIE. 
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v. COMPOSER 


WINNING ESSAYS 


FOR THE CONDUCTOR 


On Performance 


It must first be said that in this essay no attempt will be 
made to justify conductors’ departures from the score which 
are merely underlinings of the composer’s intention designed 
to heighten an effect. An example from a recent record is 
Koussevitzky’s rallentando at the familiar pathetic figure 
for flute and oboe in the first movement of the Froica. 
Such departures cannot be justified, but they must not 
prevent us from seeing there are departures which can be 
not only justified but preferred to more correct readings. 
In passing, it should be said that on a record any variation 
such as the above is far more annoying than on the platform 
since one learns to expect it and prepare in advance for it. 
The record therefore, by its providing infinite scope for 
repetition, permits a more stringent test of an interpretation 
than is elsewhere available, and an interpretation which can 
stand this test can have little wrong with the spirit of it 
if not perhaps strictly in the letter. 

Let us first discuss what the composer’s intentions are, 
since they must be defined before one can say what a departure 
from them is. One at once thinks of the score. With the early 
scores of Bach expression marks are few and far between, and 
most miniature scores have edited ones put in. With this 
music, therefore, it seems to me that more latitude must be 
allowed a conductor than elsewhere and that his own know- 
ledge and temperament must be important guides to his 
interpretation. If I say I like Sir Henry Wood better in the 
Third Brandenburg than Cortot, it merely means Sir Henry’s 
view coincides more with mine and therefore to me is the finer. 
But others may hold the reverse and I would never try to 
argue they are wrong. 

But you will say with the scores of Beethoven and the like 
explicit instructions are given for the performance of the 
work and it is surely wrong to break them. While admitting 
the existence of these instructions, all one can say is that the 
interpretation of the instructions can vary widely. Let anyone 
try to translate ‘‘innig”’ into English and then wonder how 
English players can play a passage marked “ innig,” such as 
some of Beethoven’s finest pages, when there is no adequate 
word for it in our language. I shall now try briefly to demon- 
strate that different peoples have different views of the 
same work and that the very fact that, for example, 
Weingartner and Koussevitzky will give different readings of 
a Beethoven symphony each of which will be deeply impres- 
sive proves there is no hard and fast correct version to the 
exclusion of all others. Let it be granted that the mere 
correct playing of the notes will not produce a great reading, 
otherwise any competent band and any conductor could rise 
to the level of a Furtwangler or a Toscanini. As an example, 
play the Furtwangler record of the Hgmont overture and 
follow it with Dr. Boult’s. One may grant the slow tempo of 
the introduction and the long pause before the final section as 
departures to some extent from the score in the German 
version, but it hangs together so well and is so full of the fire 
and spirit of Egmont that it is worth more to me than all the 
impeccable performances of Dr. Boult. Granting this, let us 
consider the differences between the outlooks of different 
nations. The French don’t like Elgar, we don’t like Bruckner 
and Reger, and so on. Further, even with the accepted classics 
opinions differ. For example, the Musical Times referred to 
Furtwangler after the Brahms Festival as probably the 
finest living Brahms conductor. One of the most distinguished 
German critics once said in my hearing that Toscanini’s 
Beethoven was exciting but not the ‘echt Beethoven— 
dazu braucht man Furtwangler ! ’’—‘‘ Furtwangler’s the man 


for that.” Without discussing the right or wrongs of it, 
it is clear from some of our critics’ remarks that they infinitely 
prefer Toscanini to Furtwangler and hence must have a 
different view of Beethoven and Brahms from the Teutonic 
peoples. Music is claimed as a universal language, but we have 
on records a performance which, while beautiful and correct, 
speaks all the time with a foreign accent. I refer to the 
Menuhin recording of the Elgar concerto. As the composer is 
in charge, a fine rendering is made certain, yet despite the 
obvious devotion of Menuhin to the work there is something 
just not there which is in the Sammons reading on Columbia. 
It seems to me that the spirit of a work is something which 
can never be reduced to paper or bottle¢ up for anyone to 
find its secret, and that a reading which catches this inde- 
finable something is a great-one. But when even with the 
printed score to aid them critics of different nations show 
themselves at such variance over what constitutes the good 
performance, is it wrong to. ask why the conductor should not 
go his way according to his lights? 

The foregoing has been an attempt to show how the com- 
poser’s intentions have a different meaning for different 
nations. But it is possible to find scores where errors not of 
imagination but of technical bad scoring are to be found. 
Here, surely, a conductor is justified in departing from the 
original. Anyone who heard the Berlin performance of 
Schumann's Fourth Symphony a year ago will agree it was 
a revelation. If it were recorded one could more easily point 
out where Furtwangler, by a subtle rubato and helped by 
miraculously balanced playing, made the score transparent 
and helped it over its awkward moments. The result was 
what Dr. Colles called the ‘ most lyrical performance we 
remember to have heard.’’ The score was not always adhered 
to, but Schumann would surely have been grateful. After 
all, if so fine a craftsman as Elgar would accept help from 
W. H. Reed and Kreisler in the technique of violin-writing, 
no one need be ashamed to accept the help of a virtuoso of 
the orchestra when his scores are being played. In addition 
it is strange to find critics like Dr. McNaught, who condemn 
any departure from the score on a conductor’s part, welcoming 
the idea of re-scoring some works. Dr. McNaught has referred 
to the “ brickyard ”’ of the last movement of the Seventh 
Symphony and to a passage in the first movement of the 
Ninth which Mozart would have turned more neatly. To my 
perhaps over-logical Scotch mind, it is impertinence to say 
that Beethoven was so careful that if he had wanted a pppp 
at the beginning of the allegro in Leonora No. 3 he would have 
marked it and yet so bad at his job that the critics should 
re-score his work for him. If a work is to be subject to revision 
by the critics, they must not object to a conductor departing 
from the score they malign. As a last example of justifiable 
alteration, one may call attention to two remarks of Professor 
Tovey’s—one regarding Schubert’s Seventh Symphony where 
he talks of ‘‘ the horrible marine-parade custom of giving the 
tune to the trumpet ”’ and suggests restoring Schubert’s first 
version of the string-parts which let the wood-wind come 
through. The same writer has said of Mozart’s A major 
concerto for piano (K.488) “the piano part is written in a 
skeletonic way which Mozart certainly must have filled out 
with ornamentation. I claim to be an absolute purist in not 
confining myself to the written text.” 

By a coincidence I found Mr. Newman discussing yesterday 
whether the Eroica was to be played as a classic, something 
‘* remote from us,” “or whether (my italics) it should be made 
to communicate something of the nervous quality, the young- 
romantic thrill it had for the composer and his contemporaries. 
Each listener must be allowed to settle this question for him- 
self.’ This is perhaps unsatisfactory as leaving the choice 
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finally to personal choice and taste, but it is my own view.: 
A great performance is easily recognisable although what 
makes it great is not easily set down in words. Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s Messiah on Columbia, for example, does not merely 
consist of taking parts of it twice as fast as anyone else, in 
some way Sir Thomas reaches up to the grandeur of the work 
and gets into it some sort of nervous energy which makes 
his reading noble. I can only sum up by saying that if a 
conductor is genuinely seeking to give of his best, to interpret 
a work sincerely and not to glorify himself, and if his inter- 
pretation catch that elusive spark the vital spirit of the work 
as well as the notes, then I say he is justified to take what 
steps he will to secure this result and that his reading will be 
a finer and a better one than one more correct perhaps 
according to the score. 


Edinburgh. Mr. X. 





The Composer and the Conductor 


The problem of interpretation in music must have always 
existed, but not until the nineteenth century did it begin to 
assume its present importance and difficulty. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the position of the composer 
resembled that of the artist in the Middle Ages. He was still 
considered a useful member of the community, not a dreamer 
in an ivory tower ; primarily his job was to please, not himself, 
but his patron. Further, he usually performed his own works 
or had in mind the people who were to perform them and wrote 
to suit their particular requirements. There was a unity of 
creative and interpretative art which gradually disappeared 
as the nineteenth century advanced. Lastly, the virtuoso 
had not (if we except certain singers) yet appeared on the 
scene. 

In the nineteenth century we changed all that. Beethoven 
made it possible to give intense expression to emotions never 
before revealed in music, and he owed no allegiance except 
to his own genius. Manuscripts became dark with expression 
marks, the legend of the musical genius with his long hair 
and his garret was soon to divest the artist of his common 
humanity—the Romantic Age had arrived. Composing was 
now a whole-time job—but so was performing. The technique 
of the new instruments, the violin, the clarinet, the piano, and 
finally the modern orchestra, had to be mastered by the per- 
former as well as the composer, by the latter as a means to an 
end, by the former as an end in itself. The old unity of creation 
and interpretation is severed ; the more complicated his music 
becomes, the more the composer finds himself at the mercy of 
the performer. The new music simply asked for it. For it 
was not likely that the virtuoso would be always content with 
technical virtuosity ; composers now apparently invited him 
to display the sumptuous robes of his own personality. 


The modern virtuoso par excellence is the conductor. How 
far is he justified, if at all, in giving us a “ personal ”’ inter- 
pretation of a great musical composition? His temptations 
are many. He has a marvellously efficient orchestra at his 
command ; he will play it for all it is worth, entrancing our 
ears with the silkiness of its strings, even though the music be 
by Beethoven, ranging sensationally from ppp to fff, even 
though it is a Mozart symphony he is conducting. He must 
impress the public with his personality, he must present the 
critics with a “‘new reading” to analyse. The scourge 
employed by our W. R. A.s and our Ernest Newmans is richly 
merited when showmanship thus takes the place of musician- 
ship. 

But simply to ask that our conductors should adhere strictly 
to the composer’s injunctions does not suffice to put us, or them, 
if they agree, on the side of the angels. 

No score, however painstakingly annotated, is an accurate 
representation of the composer’s wishes. _The objective score 
Ernest Newman talks about is an abstraction. 

Second, is it not pedantic to suppose that there is only one 
correct interpretation of a Beethoven symphony? No one 
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denies the right of an actor to “‘ interpret ” the part of Hamlet 
according to his own light ; indeed, we put it down to Shake- 
speare’s genius that the part should bear so many different 
yet satisfying interpretations. Are we then to grant only one 
way of approach to Beethoven? True, there are certain 
broad conditions of style upon which any performer must base 
his rendering, but provided he does this, and provided he is 
self-consistent, then if the result is beautiful and convincing 
why should we cavil because the reading is a “‘ personal ” one? 
Some personal emphasis here and there is surely permissible ! 
A composer of Beethoven’s stature has so many different 
facets that we cannot expect one interpreter to be master of 
them all. 

Again, it is unlikely that the composer himself would 
always interpret his work in the same way. Schnabel has 
said that “ interpretative art ought not to be fixed ; it should 
be different every time,’ and in the May GRAMOPHONE the 
leader of the Léner Quartet is reported as saying : “‘ Interpreta- 
tion is really a creative art. Although one must try and 
discover the composer’s intention, I do not believe that there 
can be only one right interpretation of his work.’”’ He goes 
on to give instances of living composers who have welcomed 
ideas he had introduced into the interpretation of their 
quartets which they themselves had not imagined. Richard 
Strauss, on hearing a performance of his opera Der Rosen- 
kavalier under Beecham, confessed that the conductor had 
revealed beauties in the work of which he had himself been 
unaware. 


I would go so far as to say that it is possible for a conductor 
to sin against the letter and yet give us more of the spirit of 
a composer’s work. 

For example: there are two recordings of Haydn’s Clock 
Symphony, one by Sir Hamilton Harty on Columbia, the 
other and more recent version by Toscanini. Now from the 
point of view of recording and playing there is no doubt about 
the superiority of the latter version. Moreover, Toscanini’s 
fidelity to the score is, I take it, unimpeachable. Yet compare 
the two renderings of the slow movement. The technical 
perfection of the Toscanini record is wonderful, but is the 
spirit of Haydn so well conveyed as in the Columbia record ? 
To put it crudely, does Toscanini see the joke? Is there not 
in Harty’s interpretation an atmosphere of friendliness, a 
realisation of the humour of the piece which makes the other 
rendering sound over-serious and rather mechanical? The 
perfection of Toscanini’s version sounds almost inhuman and 
surely Haydn’s music is some of the friendliest, most humane 
music ever written! Adhering less closely, perhaps, to the 
score, Sir Hamilton nevertheless recreates for us the genial 
spirit of Haydn more successfully than does Toscanini. 


It is not quite so ridiculous as some would have us suppose 
to speak of “‘ Beecham’s Mozart,” ‘“‘ Harty’s Berlioz,”’ ‘‘ Wein- 
gartner’s Beethoven,” and soon. Is there some Platonic Idea 
of the composer’s work to which the critics of this manner 
of speaking have exclusive access? Who shall say what 
**Mozart’s Mozart’ is? After all, the test of a conductor’s 
conception of a work is pragmatic. So long as he is not merely 
“* stunting ” or displaying his emotional weakness by languish- 
ing over second subjects, indulging in sentimental rallentandos, 
etc., if he has given evidence in the past of his artistic integrity, 
I think we should be ready to applaud a thrilling but “ new ” 
reading of a familiar classic. 


21 Lowton Road, Golborne, 
Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 


LeonarRpD A. LEwIs. 


FOR THE COMPOSER 
In Defence of the Composer’s Strict Injunctions 


Music is admitted to be the most universal of the Arts, 
but it is also the only one in which the intervention of a third 
party is necessary to communicate the artist’s work to the 
public. Anyone can obtain as much from the silent reading of 
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a poem as they can from having it read to them; most people 
probably more. But very few can read a score. This is due, 
of course, to the fact that the poem is already in the medium 
in which it was meant to be expressed, while the music is not. 


Everybody’s experience of a work of art is different from that 
of his neighbour, and this intervention in music of an inter- 
mediary, complicates the difference. One might have a 
higher opinion of the Unfinished Symphony than one’s 
neighbour and a lower opinion of the performance from which 
the first opinion was derived. But in the course of time the 
generalised experience of a number of varying performances 
would give an impression independent of any of them separ- 
ately. One has then almost discounted the intervention of an 
orchestra and conductor between oneself and the composer. 


But along comes Koussevitzky and gives us his own 
distinctly personal idea of Beethoven. Does my neighbour 
hear what I hear? Does Koussevitzky mean what either of 
us hear? Decidedly not. Koussevitzky’s personal experience 
is incommunicable. No doubt the majority of people get 
a somewhat similar impression from Koussevitzky’s rendering 
and may even use the same phrases to describe it. Koussevitzky 
himself might agree with them. None the less, Koussevitzky’s 
impression of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony cannot be given 
to you absolutely. But you do not need to have Beethoven’s 
impression—it is Beethoven. You can get far nearer to 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony than to Koussevitzky’s, even 
in Koussevitzky’s rendering, and nearer still if Koussevitzky 
would stand out of the way. 

Some people may find that a certain individual rendering 
of a symphony appeals to them strongly. Others find it 
bringing new interest to a work which was fading for them. 
But is it the music which interests them? Notif the rendering 
was necessary to make them listen. They have been capti- 
vated and deluded by the conductor into a false recovery of 
enthusiasm which seems to be on the level of rejuvenating 
the composer with Phyllosan. To the true music-lover there 
is nothing but the music and everything else is subordinate 
to his communion with the composer. There is no more 
acid test of this than the gramophone. If one can listen again 
and again to a particular recording, keep company with all its 
blemishes and listen through it instead of to it, then it is the 
music for the music’s sake. The performance has been 
reduced to the status of the needle. 


In the first record of Beecham’s Jupiter the conductor takes 
a slower tempo than is usual and brings out the detail almost 
deliberately. This is disconcerting, not to say confusing, 
to a listener who has already grown used to the usual rendering. 
No criticism of Beecham is intended. But if he is right then 
let us have all renderings the same. The listener may get a 
true idea of the work from either Beecham or the orthodox 
rendering, but he will get an ineradicable laziness’ from a 
mixture of the two. 

In contrast, Sir Hamilton Harty has given us a clean, 
robust, not particularly distinctive performance of the 
Sinfonie Concertante in line with the usual interpretations. 
But the listener can sit back and listen to Mozart without 
being troubled by “ renderings.” And, in so far, Harty has 
achieved more success than Beecham in the Jupiter. 


It is time the fetish of the star conductor was brought to 
earth. He receives the publicity and applause while the 
composer, the real guest of honour, all too often goes un- 
heralded or even unrecognised. The ideal is one performance 
for one work, to be used as an absolute standard for all subse- 
quent renderings, but it is impossible to attain this. The 
best that can be expected is a reduction of the conductor to 
his true position, a driller of the orchestra to an accurate 
rendering of the score. Toscanini’s Barber of Seville 
is a revelation in this respect. There is no question of a 
personal rendering of the overture. Toscanini has drilled his 
orchestra to an unanimity not to be despised by a string 
quartet, and the popularity of the record paints the reward 
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of virtue to those conductors who imagine they have a roving 
commission amongst the composer’s expression marks. 

To the true music-lover who has found that a work no longer 
interests him without novelty of expression, there is only 
left an appeal to his fundamental intellectual honesty. 
Instead of rationalising the renewed interest such novelty 
gives him he should admit to himself that the work holds 
nothing more for him, that he has wrung the last drop of 
experience from it. Instead of blunting his sensibilities or 
wasting his time, he should realise that that particular bit 
of experience is past for good, that no lesson, no valuable 
enjoyment can now be obtained by him from the work, and 
it is time for it to be laid regretfully but firmly aside. 

10 Upland Road, H. W. SPENCE. 

Scotstoun, Glasgow, W.4. 





Standard Recordings 


Unlike other art forms in which the works are static as 
completed by the artist, music is subject to the understanding 
and competence of individuals and the conditions of per- 
formance before acquiring its ultimate vivid existence. It is 
essential, therefore, if the intentions of the composer are to 
be realised, that as faithful performance as possible should be 
given with full consideration to the music as written. 

A distinguished English critic has been at pains recently to 
prove that a composer’s musical writings are influenced with- 
out his consciousness by his temperament and emotional 
experiences, and it could reasonably be argued that the 
conductor also views the music through the spectacles of his 
own temperament. Thus we have diverse readings of a single 
composition in the hands of several conductors without any 
of them necessarily departing from the composer’s instruc- 
tions, the variations being in spirit rather than matter. Fully 
aware of this possibility and actually encouraging its effects 
within definite limits, composers have generally allowed 
certain opportunities for the conductor’s individual treatment, 
realising, no doubt, that a vivid performance of a work could 
scarcely be expected with the score so tightly bound with 
instructions that, as it conceivably could be, its performance 
became stilted and almost mechanical. 

Examples of diverse conceptions of musical compositions 
are numerous in the library of recorded music, particularly 
in the several recordings of modern works which, with their 
complex harmonies and rhythms, lend themselves to individual 
treatment. La Valse, of Ravel, concerning the inner sense of 
which the composer has been reticent, is a work which has 
been given unlike treatment by the several conductors who have 
essayed to perform it for recording, but each has been careful 
to pay due regard to the composer’s instructions. Two 
versions of Brigg Fair, by Delius, have been issued and both 
have the approval of the composer, yet each bears the stamp 
of the conductor’s individuality. In some cases the intentions 
of the composer have escaped contemporary conductors and 
some performances of the works of Delius and Sibelius, to 
mention only’ two who come to mind, have revealed the 
absence of that bond of sympathy necessary to enable the 
conductor to penetrate the meaning of the mere pattern of 
notes. The works of older composers have an established 
place in the concert repertoire, but even these receive an 
inspired and thoroughly satisfactory performance only 
occasionally. 

With these and many other examples in mind it is clear 
that music does and must suffer the disadvantage of being 
at the mercy of the performer, and the chief aim of musicians 
should be to adhere strictly to the composer’s instructions and 
to search for the beauties hidden within the work. In theory 
the ideal compromise would be for the composer to wield the 
baton, but the critics in general are somewhat sceptical of 
‘** composers’ readings ” except those of a limited number of 
composers who are also competent conductors. 
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Mr. Ernest Newman has recently appealed for “ standard 
recordings” of the masterpieces of the classical repertoire 
which could be adopted as models to be followed by conductors 
through future generations. Existing recording limitations 
would make such a project extremely difficult, but there is 
also the problem of deciding on a standard performance of a 
particular composition. As with composers and conductors, 
hearers are influenced by temperament and have different 
preferences. Possibly the only rule that could be laid down 
would be that a standard performance should follow absolutely 
the clear directions of the composer and only performances 
which abided by these conditions should be accepted by the 
musically intelligent public. 

Fortunately, few conductors show an inclination deliberately 
to interfere with the precise instructions of the composer, but 
it is an unpleasant fact that there is a tendency on the part of 
some to dress the old masterpieces in new garments. A case 
in point is the recent recording of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
conducted by Koussevitzky. In this performance the tempo 
has been slowed down very considerably and new effects have 
been introduced by the use of crescendi and diminuendi not 
sought in the score. In short, the conductor has placed his 
personal preference in speed and expression above the strict 
injunctions of the composer and the work could more sensibly 
be labelled ‘‘ Symphony in C minor, by Koussevitzky (after 


Beethoven).” It is chiefly with such long established ~ 


favourites that conductors seek to effect improvements, and 
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the excuse is frequently offered that in its original form the 
composition has become stale with over-frequent performance. 
Surely the remedy for staleness in music, as with everything 
else, would be rest until the works gained once more their 
freshness. Mozart’s compositions were termed stale and 
became neglected in the nineteenth century, but within 
recent years have been revived and acclaimed for their exceed- 
ing freshness. 


In their eagerness for the public to hear and praise “ their 
readings ’’ certain conductors take liberties which would be 
consistent with the exhibition of a picture of a scowling 
woman labelled as a copy and an improvement on the “‘ Mona 
Lisa.”’ If there is any demand for new readings or versions of 
classical works, it does not emanate from the musically 
intelligent listeners who do not readily become sated with 
repetitions of a truly great work. Interference with essential 
features of a popular work does service neither to the com- 
position nor its hearers, whose understanding of the real 
intentions of the composer is hindered, and it pays no compli- 
ment to the composer to suggest that his music is capable of 
improvement. Let us encourage conductors to give faithful 
readings of the music played and show our appreciation of 
those whose batons can draw from a work its true beauties, 
but resist strenuously liberties with the music as written. 


P.O. Box 108, A. F. MANNING. 
Gore, New Zealand. 





SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
by W. W. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 38, June) 


AVING discussed in the two previous articles methods 

of bringing children into touch with the several string 
and wood-wind instruments of the orchestra, it might 
be profitable to pause for a moment to see how recognition of 
members of these groups playing in combination may be suc- 
cessfully trained. For it is one thing to identify an oboe played 
solo and a very much more difficult task to sort it out from a 
mass of orchestral tone. 


First, then, our musical illustrations must be almost true 
to life. It is no use trying to do aural training with records 
that give distorted, muddy effects that bear little resemblance 
to the original sounds. If we cannot bring the instruments 
themselves into the classroom, then our mechanised imitations 
must be the best we can find. 


For this reason, the teacher needs to keep an eye on the 
history of gramophone recording, and especially on progress 
made during the last two or three years. To give an example : 
connoisseurs of recording have long since acquired copies of 
Bizet’s Fair Maid of Perth Suite (Col. LX317-—8) issued last 
September. ‘ But teachers have possibly overlooked these two 
discs because they do not represent Bizet at his best, and on 
this score have no strong claim to a place in the school collec- 
tion. Yet the reproduction of this work on a good instrument 
is truly amazing: here, at any rate, is a landmark in record 
history. Every teacher should ask to hear the work, and 
decide for himself whether or not this is first-class material 
for orchestral study in the classroom. These records are not 
only extremely clear and faithful, but the lines of instrumental 
tone drawn, as it were, across the canvas are plainly perceived 
from end to end, in spite of the interweaving to which they are 
subjected on the way. 

Let us examine these discs in detail so that we may use 
them as a final test for recognition of string and wood-wind 
tone after each instrument of these groups has been dealt 
with separately in earlier lessons. Side 1 of LX317 is the 


Prelude : the orchestration is mainly wood-wind tone moving 
over strings played pizzicato and arco, in this order : (1) Strings 
(pizz.) ; (2) Harp ; (3) Wood-wind “‘ choir ”’ ; (4) Brass chords ; 
(5) Strings (arco) ; (6) Clarinet, flute, and oboe singly, in duet, 
and trio moving over a string (pizz.) accompaniment. 

It is suggested that the pupils hear this movement first 
as a whole ; on the second hearing they should write down the 
instruments playing at certain points indicated by the 
teacher ; and during the third hearing the written work should 
be checked by the pupils. Then the teacher can give the 
correct answers, alluding to the record a fourth time, if 
necessary. Fragments played by the harp and brass group 
may be ignored where these instruments have not been pre- 
viously studied. 

Side 2, Aubade, is mainly cellos over a string (pizz.) accom- 
paniment, while in Serenade the oboe replaces the ’cellos, 
and at the end the “ curfew ”’ is indicated by tubular bells. 

In the March on the first side of LX318 we have an excellent 
illustration of the rather rare bassoon solo, followed by oboe 
and bassoon in duet, and finally full orchestra with the inevit- 
able cymbal crashes. 


On the reverse is Gipsy Dance with plenty of harp work 
at the outset, but with the flute soon entering and continuing 
for some time. As the dance gains speed and excitement, 
more and more instruments come in until the full orchestra 
brings the work to a brilliant conclusion. 


The above analysis does not mention everything to be 
heard in the records by any means, but it picks out the more 
extended distinguishing passages which give the pupils time 
to recall the instruments playing and a chance to write down 
their names before the orchestration changes. It will be 
seen how varied is the instrumentation, and therefore how 
useful this work should be to the teacher in search of a well- 
recorded test for recognition of the string and wood-wind 
sections of the modern orchestra. 
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PATRICIA ROSSBOROUGH 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


N the stage of a well-known London variety hall, 

Patricia Rossborough played one of her syncopated 
arrangements. An amber spot lime changed to steel blue, 
jazz merged into the Chopin Fantaisie in C. Then more 
amber and syncopation and round after round of applause 
from a delighted audience. 

Brilliant technique, tremendous sense of rhythm, years and 
years of hard work and incessant practice, have gone to the 
making of that fifteen minutes of piano virtuosity, I was 
thinking, when Miss Rossborough joined me in the wings and 
we walked off the stage. 

We talked in her dressing-room in front of an enormous 
mirror which did its best to disconcert me. But it was fun 
talking to her; in her voice is the 
attractive Irish brogue, she has good 
looks, charm, personality, and is not 
married—the young men of to-day 
must answer for that; she would 
have been in my generation ! 

But she said that she loathed the 
modern young man—the queer femi- 
nine type of post-war years—as much 
as she loathed seed cake and wasps 
and circuses. She never goes to a 
circus because she loves animals. 
She likes home life, cooking and run- 
ning a home, and adores syncopation. 

If Miss Rossborough had not be- 
come a pianist, she thinks she would 
have liked to have been a mimic, 
particularly of charladies. She was 
delighted when, a few weeks ago, she 
was given the part of an old charlady 
in an Empire broadcast of revue. 

“Pat” lives in a maisonette at 
West Kensington; last Easter she 
decided that the entrance required a 
fresh coat of paint and that it would 
be fun to do it herself. With her 
hair pinned back and disguised in an 
old apron, she was busy scrubbing off the old paint, when a 
lady who had recently moved into an adjoining maisonette 
walked up to her and said : 

“* Excuse me, do you always do the cleaning here? ”’ 

A little taken aback, Miss Rossborough looked at her dumbly. 

‘““How much do you charge an hour?” followed up her 
neighbour. 

** I do it for fun,” replied ‘“‘ Pat.” 

“Pat” has two great enthusiasms; one is Delius, the 
other, Bing Crosby. She has every record of both that have 
been issued. She likes the Delius atmosphere of peace ; the 
music to her suggests the country ; her height of bliss is to 
hear Summer Night on the River played at dusk amid the 
smells of an old English garden. She likes Bing Crosby 
well, because he is Bing Crosby. And that is a sound feminine 
reason, 

Miss Rossborough was born in Dublin, the youngest of a 
large family, the seventh child of a seventh child. Most of her 
girlhood was spent moving from one place to another. Her 
mother was a brilliant pianist, she had studied at the Leipzig 
Conservatoire and also with Sir Jules Benedict, the composer 
of The Lily of Killarney. Her father was no musician, but 
both father and mother encouraged “ Pat,’’ her mother, 
particularly, working hard with her. 

When she was nine she won two scholarships at the 
Birmingham School of Music. Before the examiners— 
Bantock was one—she ran through the usual pieces of The 
Merry Peasant type. She was asked if she could play some- 
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thing from memory. “ Yes,” she replied, and astonished 
everybody by giving a highly dramatic performance of 
Beethoven’s Pathetique Sonata. 

Coached by her mother, she had learnt this at home, and 
kept it a secret from her teacher. 

With Granville Bantock she studied theory, counterpoint 
and harmony for four years. Then she came to London and 
continued with Mathilde Verne and Isadore Epstein, learning 
all the piano concertos of the classical repertoire. 

Meanwhile, she had been educated at a boarding school, 
where, instead of playing games, she was allowed to practise 
the piano. It was her own choice ; hitting the keys of a piano 
was much more enjoyable than hitting a small ball at hockey 
or tennis. 

When, aged seventeen, she left 
school, she gave a recital at the 
Birmingham Town Hall, playing, 
among other pieces, the Chopin black 
note study, the Fantaisie in C sharp 
minor and Ravel’s Jeux d’eau, but the 
ordeal made her ill with nerves. 

But it was not until she returned 
from a tour in South Africa that she 
became interested in syncopated 
playing. She heard jazz bands on her 
wireless set. Fascinated bythe rhythm, 
she experimented on her piano, trying 
to discover the secret of syncopation. 
Some pieces were “ arranged” and 
taken to the B.B.C., her auditors 
approved and ‘ Pat’ was given an 
engagement. As contract followed con- 
tract, she began to devote all her ener- 
gies to syncopation; classical music 
was temporarily pushed on one side. 
Money was the determining factor. 
‘*Pat”’ had to live and a career as a 
classical pianist did not, at that time, 
offer any great financial inducement. 

Months were spent in mastering the 
technique required for syncopation. It was in 1926 that she 
had broadcast for the first time; almost immediately after that 
she began to make records for Decca. For the past five years 
she has recorded for Parlophone. Besides continuous B.B.C. 
engagements she has also worked, for week after week, for 
two years, in variety. 

‘**Pat’’ was the first solo artiste to broadcast at Broadcasting 
House. But that was a mistake! She arrived there a few 
minutes before her scheduled time, and was asked what she 
was doing there ; she was expected at Savoy Hill. But it 
was impossible to get there in time. The studios were not 
finished, but a piano and a microphone were put in in the 
studio ever since used as a chapel, and there ‘‘ Pat ”’ played 
syncopation. 

A considerable amount of ‘‘ Pat’s”’ time is devoted to prac- 
tice ; invariably this is for six hours every day. Unless she does 
it she feels she is not entitled to any pleasure ! Even when she 
is working in a variety hall, the practice continues, “‘ Pat’ either 
making use of the band room or hiring a local studio. Two 
hours of the time is given to classical music, chiefly Bach. 

When she is engaged to play syncopation at Sunday concerts 
she stipulates for the inclusion of a group of Chopin and 
Debussy. Audiences are as enthusiastic of this group as of her 
jazz pieces. 

“Pat” thinks she is at her worst when recording ; the 
studio always makes her nervous, she says that her heart 
keeps pace with the buzzer—that grim signal that the studio 
is about to be used. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Toscanini 


A Toscanini rehearsal is an enthralling experience for 
everyone concerned. It is enthralling to watch the slim, alert 
figure, the compelling hands, the stamping feet, and the quick 
Italian gestures that convey so much, the dance round the 
rostrum when things do not go right, and the gracious assent- 
ing gesture when they do—to hear how tenderly he cherishes 
some little phrase that almost got lost, the clear light he sheds 
on obscure passages, and the terrific dynamic force of the big 
moments. He demands the impossible of his players—and 
gets it. 

The score is at his side, but he only searches it occasionally 
with short-sighted eyes for the guiding letter. Every work he 
conducts is in his memory: the phrase ‘“‘ by heart” was 
never more appropriate. 

P. O. Ferroud in The Chesterian of Nov.-Dec. describes 
how the double-bassoon player at the Scala in Milan once 
approached Toscanini before taking his place in the orchestra 
and despairingly announced that the E flat would not sound 
-on his instrument. Toscanini made no reply but appeared 
to be deep in thought. Three times the wretched man 
‘repeated his complaint and all the while Toscanini gazed 
into space. At last he said: ‘‘Do not be disturbed. While 
you were talking, I was running through the score in my 
aind. There is no E flat in your part.” 

This “‘ storing’”’ is not merely memory—it is an attribute 
of genius. 

Who will lure this god of the baton into the recording 
studio for a major work or two? 


Szigeti 


Sandwiched between the two Toscanini concerts came 
Szigeti’s recital at the Queen’s Hall. If the air still sparkled 
with Wednesday’s excitement, it was not that which inspired 
a large audience to such ardent enthusiasm, for Szigeti is one 
of the great artists who never let us down. Impossible to 
imagine him playing cheap stuff for popular appeal, or recording 
it. 


“With Nikita de Magaloff” 


It appears that there are only three records in which Szigeti 
is accompanied by Nikita de Magaloff. After hearing the 
gloriously interpreted Beethoven Sonata in G major (Op. 96) 
that Thursday night, one must cry very loudly and insis- 
tently for immediate recording of this work by these two 
artists, to be followed closely by the entertaining Ravel 
Sonata. Such artistic unanimity and singleness of purpose 
are very rare. 


Covent Garden 


Regretfully, one who was present at the second night 
of Carmen must endorse the Editor’s strictures. There was 
little to impress one in the whole performance except the 
sweet voice of Joan Cross as Micaela. The Rossini nights 
were superb and the only regret one had was that the Maestro 
was not alive to see his ideal comedienne as Angelina in 
La Cenerentola and as Isabella in L’Italiana in Algeri. How 
he would have enjoyed Madame Supervia’s exquisite acting, 
her delicious voice and charming disinvoltura ! 


The British Opera Group 

This is the name of Vladimir Rosing’s new project which 
opened at the Mercury Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, a fortnight 
ago with Faust and Pagliacct. Among the artists are Luella 


Paikin, Elena Danieli, Eric Marshall, and, of course, Rosing 
himself. This month they are doing a new light opera from 
Sheridan’s The Rivals, arranged by J. Monsell, with music 
by Johan Monzl and Herbert Hughes. This promises to be a 
rich entertainment. 


Italian Opera 


A reader who spends his holidays every year in a round of 
Italian opera houses writes that he has seen fifteen per- 
formances in sixteen days and is apparently all the better for 
it. At Rome he heard Benvenuto Franci, Toscanini’s favourite 
baritone, play Hans Sachs in The Mastersingers, without 
making him a “ wordy bore ’’—surely a remarkable feat! 
Tullio Serafin was conducting, in fact he had been working 
practically single-handed for a four-months’ season. Our 
reader is enthusiastic over Carlo Galeffi’s Figaro in Il Barbiere, 
and marvels at the fact that he created the baritone réle in 
Mascagni’s Amico more than thirty years ago. 


The great event was the new Pizzetti opera Orseolo, which 
has been awaited for seven years and was conducted 
by Tullio Serafin at the Florence music festival, “‘ Maggio 
Fiorentino.” Pizzetti is responsible for the libretto as well as 
the music, so he is able to justify his own pronouncement, 
‘the significance of every word, of every situation: can only 
be realised through the music.”’ 


‘ According to one critic there are long wastes of declamation 
amid the smiling oases of lyric or choral composition, in both 
of which the composer excels. Doubtless a good deal of 
judicious cutting will take place before the opera is heard 
again. The réle of Marco Orseolo was created by Tancredi 
Pasero, for whom it was written, and the American-born 
Franca Somigli made a great impression as his daughter 
Contarina. Our correspondent considers her the best of the 
splendid new generation of Italian sopranos. 


Glamorous Night 

No one knows the meaning of the word ‘‘ entertainment” 
better than Ivor Novello. He is as incapable of a tedious 
moment on the stage as he is in real life. Glamorous Night 
is grand theatre, full of thrills, good timing and clever 
contrasts, with a real prima donna in Mary Ellis, and a hand- 
some and modest hero in Ivor himself, author, composer and 
producer of the show, which is likely to pack Drury Lane for 
some time to come. 


Recordings Wanted 
The Liszt Piano Concerto No. 2 in A, played by Rubinstein, 


Levitzki or Gieseking. Variations on a theme of Haydn 
(Brahms), played by L.P.O. under Beecham. 


From U.S.S.R. 


A Russian reader from Leningrad suggests sending the 
magazine U.S.S.R. in Construction, or Russian modern 
fiction (translated) or Russian postage stamps, in exchange 
for copies of THE GRAMOPHONE. Is anyone interested? If 
so, write to us at 10a Soho Square. 


Competitions 


No less than three handsome prizes are dangled before 
you by the Editor this month. This is only to remind you 
to be up to date with your entries; there were too many 
late arrivals last time. 
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THE MASTERPIECES OF THE BALLET 


by BASIL HOGARTH 
|. MANUEL DE FALLA: THE VOLTAIRE OF THE BALLET 


ANUEL DE FALLA (or, to give him his full name, 
Manuel de Falla y Matheu) was born at Cadiz, 
November 23rd, 1876. It would be extremely valuable if 
someone identified with a dual interest in music and medicine 
(Dr. William Wallace, for instance) were to write a monograph 
examining the effects of heredity on the musical temperament. 
How often the great composer seems to be the offspring of 
a union of diverse, even diametrically opposite, characters. 
Manuel de Falla would be a typical case in illustration of the 
thesis that the most original musical 
genius is the product of conflicting 
parental types. His father was a 
Valencian, while his mother, a very 
fine amateur pianist, was a native 
of Catalonia. To these two opposed 
racial types the composer doubtless 
owes much, for his music represents 
alternately the graceful yet impish 
wit of the Andalusian combined with 
the restraint and the classical logic 
of thought associated with Valencia. 
There is no need to discuss at any 
great length the biography of Spain’s 
greatest composer. As befits one who 
is by nature and disposition an intro- 
spective mystic, his life has been to 
outward appearances completely 
bereft of action. Two dates stand 
out prominently in his career: 1907, 
the year when he left Spain for Paris, 
and 1919, the year of the production 
of his ballet The Three-cornered Hat. 
For the rest, his life is the record of 
slow, painstaking composition and 
ceaseless revision. For Falla is not 
one of your Ritz-Carlton school of 
composers. He loathes ‘‘ publicity,” 
and while others bask in the tawdry 
limelight of the contemporary scene, 
Manuel de Falla prefers his quiet re- 
treat in the shadow of the Alhambra. 
After studying in Madrid with Pedrell (composition) and 
José Trago, he left the Conservatoire and tried to earn a 
living as a composer. He turned his hand to the production 
of Zarzuelas, the Spanish equivalent of the Viennese operetta 
and our own musical comedies. But it is impossible for a 
really sensitive artist to ‘‘ write down ” to a lower mentality. 
The fact was that, as always happens when a man has too 
much brains for the job, he simply could not purvey the sort 
of rubbish that the producers wanted. So he turned, in 1905, 
to the composition of serious opera. A substantial prize 
had been announced by the Ministry of Fine Arts for the best 
opera on a national theme written by a native composer. 
Falla submitted a manuscript entitled El Vida Breve. 
In 1907 the prize was awarded to him, but the promoters of 
the contest decided, in spite of their original promises, not 
to produce the work. In that year Falla left Spain for France, 
where he settled in Paris. In Paris he received a warm welcome 
from Debussy, Dukas, Ravel and Casella. As an unknown 
foreigner, hopelessly shy and painfully reticent, it was more 
than welcome : it atoned for the cavalier treatment he had 
received in his own country. 
At the outbreak of war Falla returned to Spain in time to 
witness the first performance of his prize opera El Vida Breve 





Manuel de Falla 


at Madrid in November 1914. The opera (which had, however, 
been previously produced at the Municipal Casino, Nice, 
in 1913, as well as at the Opéra Comique, Paris, in January 
1914) proved a considerable success ; its obviously sincere 
reception in Spain encouraged its composer to take up further 
works. He settled in a house on the Alhambra Mount, and 
wrote there the gipsy ballet Zl Amor Brujo (Love, the Wizard). 
It was instantly accepted by the directors of the Teatro Lara, 
Madrid, and produced there in 1915. Ninon Vallin has 
recorded an excellent series of discs 
from this opera-ballet on Parlophone 
RO20064-—5. 

British music-lovers may be in- 
terested to note that Falla’s next 
major work, the indescribably lovely 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain, was 
indirectly inspired by a walk in 
Kensington Gardens early one morn- 
ing in May. 

After this opus Manuel de Falla 
was commissioned in 1916 to write 
the music for a topical pantomime 
production at the Teatro Eslava in 
Madrid. In art it is often the smallest 
spark that produces the most mag- 
nificent conflagration. This panto- 
mime, originally intended as a mere 
piece d’occasion, ultimately turned out 
to be what has been described as one 
of the two greatest ballets ever 
written. It was the germ of The 
Three-cornered Hat. 


The pantomime was produced, and 
was, frankly, something of a failure. 
The composer had only the usual 
small theatre band of badly balanced 
and incongruous instruments. The 
score would very likely have been 
shelved, possibly to emerge years 
later in the form of an orchestral or 
pianoforte suite, had not a curious accident intervened. It 
so happened that Serge Diaghilev was visiting Spain that year 
for the first time with his famous Russian ballet. Always 
insatiable in his curiosity, he was on the look out for new 
talent. While in Paris he had already heard of Falla, and 
had thought of securing him as one of his composers. But the 
idea had never been translated into action. 

But during his sojourn in Spain, Diaghilev was intoxicated 
by the rhythmic exuberance of the native dancers, dancing 
to the improvised strummings of the guitar players. He had 
also met Picasso, the Spanish cubist painter. After a particu- 
larly exuberant display of Spanish dancing in Seville, 
Diaghilev determined that he would produce a thoroughly 
Spanish ballet: not merely a pale imitation of a Spanish 
theme, Spain seen, as it were, through Russian eyes, but a 
genuine piece of Spanish miming and dancing created by 
Spanish minds. 

Casting about for the right men to undertake his com- 
mission, he remembered that the name of Manuel de Falla 
had always been on the lips of Debussy and Ravel in Paris. 
With characteristic impetuosity he rushed off and commis- 
sioned Falla to write the music and Picasso to paint the 
décor. Once again, with that incomparable luck of his, he 
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had chosen the psychological moment to bring off another 
marvellous coup. Falla had the music of his pantomime 
ready, absolute ballet music if ever there was any, thoroughly 
Spanish in its racy idiom, while Picasso was waiting for a 
suitable opportunity to explore the possibilities of stage décor. 

The result of this pooling of brains was The Three-cornered 
Hat, that wonderful ballet of merry intrigue and jest, with 
just the right combination of romantic impressionism and 
piquant malice in its music. This was the first time that the 
Russian ballet had deserted a Russian motif. Before the 
first performance the musical and dancing world was agog 
with excitement. It was known that Diaghilev was treading 
new:paths. Would he succeed? or would the Russian dancers, 
faced with the complicated rhythms and the strange bizarre 
stampings that are the foundation of the Spanish dance, get 
for once completely out of depth? The issue was not long in 
doubt. After months of strenuous rehearsals, in which 
Leonide Massine worked like a trojan, assisted by a Spanish 
gipsy who was imported by Diaghilev, and the composer who 
himself used to play the piano at all rehearsals, the opening 
night was announced. 

It was July 22nd, 1919, at the Alhambra. Those who were 
present at the premiére will never forget the scene. The 
Alhambra, with its stylised Moorish interior, was the most 
appropriate theatre in London for the production. The 
theatre was crowded from floor to roof. All doubts were set 
at rest after the brilliant Miller’s Dance of Massine. The curtain 
descended on such triumph as even Diaghilev had rarely 
experienced. 

The opinion of critical music-lovers was expressed in the 
critique of Edward J. Dent, who wrote in his notice of the 
premiere: “Little has been known in London of Falla 
beyond the fact that he was a brilliant pianist and an ingenious 
writer for his instrument. From a musical point of view 
Spain has been a sort of Ruritania, an imaginary country 
which existed only as a department of the theatrical costumier’s 
wardrobe. But to Falla Spain is a serious matter. Even 
in such a comic story he regards any elegance as suited only 
to such characters as are intended to be foolish and affected. 
The Spaniards who saw the show marvelled at the skill and 
insight. It is a ballet of passionate movements and powerful 
rhythms. The music is intellectual, and the more so by contrast 





Some years ago in collaboration with the 
late Archibald Marshall I worked out a series 
of gramophone programmes. The material 
at our disposal was nothing like as rich as it 
would be if such a book were undertaken 
now. Programme-building for the gramo- 
phone is a fascinating occupation. We offer 
a prize of one guinea’s worth of records to 
the reader who sends us before August 15th 
the best programme of a combined orchestral 
and vocal programme for the gramophone 
with brief explanatory notes. The pro- 
gramme to last two hours. We offer another 
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with the barbaric style of Stravinsky. Even when he is 
obviously imitating certain effects in Stravinsky, Falla 
has more affinity with Scarlatti; he cannot be grotesque 
without a certain measure of urbanity and dignity. His 
music is intensely civilised ; he employs Spanish rhythms and 
melodies, but still he has no desire to affect a primitive 
simplicity (as Stravinsky in Les Noces).”’ 

The story of The Three-cornered Hat is too long to give 
here ; and it is too good, too full of malice and infectious wit 
to cut down to a bare paragraph. Suffice it to say that it is 
the incontestable masterpiece of Alarcon, the Goya of Spanish 
prose, and that there is a very readable translation in English 
by Martin Armstrong. If you want to savour anew the 
delicious thrill of this age-old theme of the respected citizen 
who is in reality a ridiculous old reprobate, meeting with a 
just fate on St. John’s Eve, read Armstrong’s translation and 
listen to the records of Falla’s music. Between them you 
will know more of Spain than those who are bound by 
Baedeker. 


There exist two recorded versions of the most important 
dances of the ballet. I am bound to say that, in my opinion 
the H.M.V. recording, that of the Light Symphony Orchestra 
under Dr. Malcolm Sargent on B2721-2, is far superior to the 
Columbia version. 


The first disc is ‘‘ The Neighbours,’’ an exquisite piece of 
musical impression invoking the lovely coolness of a night in 
Spain. The style of writing and the atmosphere conjured in 
the first record is precisely that of Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain. The reverse side of the disc is the superb “‘ Miller’s 
Dance,” with its palpitating rhythms and its delicious stamp- 
ings. No one who has seen Massine dance this impassioned 
Farruca can ever forget its mixture of dignity and impishness, 
its sudden fortissimo rages and its equally sudden pianissimo 
taps. It is a typically Andalusian dance, and the music with 
its Moorish colouring seems to compel the dance. 


The last record is the finale of the ballet. In structure it 
consists of a jota, followed by a vito, both native dances, full 
of wild exuberance and conflicting rhythms. As Carl van 
Vechten has observed, ‘‘ the dancers evolve the most elabor- 
ately intricate rhythms, creating a complexity of effect that 
defies any comprehensible notation on paper.” 





us by August 15th a chamber music and 
vocal programme with explanatory notes to 
play two hours. We offer a third prize of 
one guinea to any reader overseas who sends 
us by October 15th the best orchestral and 
vocal programme with explanatory notes to 
play two hours. The numbers and makes 
of records should be given in every case, 
and competitors should bear in mind that 
the programme should be framed with the 
idea of creating an artistic whole, no part 
of which will be out of accord with that 
whole or fail to contribute positively 
towards the achievement of it. 


Compton Mackenzie. 
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“THE MARTYRDOM OF SAINT SEBASTIAN” 


by ALEC ROBERTSON 


EBUSSY’S incidental music to Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 
mystery play ‘“‘The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian,”’ from 
which five short pieces called ‘‘ symphonic fragments ”’ have 
been recorded, is unfortunately rarely given in the concert hall. 
First performed at the Chatelet Theatre, Paris, in 1911, the 
play had a very mixed reception. 

Many people found the worship of Adonis united with that 
of Christ, which is the central motive of the play, distasteful, 
and even inherently sacrilegious. Others disliked the spectacle 
of a Jewish actress impersonating the young Christian martyr. 

It must certainly be conceded that the subject of the 
martyrdom of the young Roman captain, an “athlete of 
Christ,” was ill-suited both to d’Annunzio’s voluptuous talent 
and to Debussy’s peculiar musical genius. 

The play, indeed, beautiful but decadent, is redolent of the 
enervating effeminacy which disfigures so many pictures of 
the Saint ; while Debussy’s music, far removed in feeling from 
the sensuous art of his collaborator, is not of the robust 
spiritual quality which alone could express the aspirations 
and sufferings of a Christian martyr. Nevertheless the music 
is extraordinarily expressive and lovely within its limitations 
and some pages of thescore are amongst the best that Debussy 
ever wrote. These records may therefore be fitly classed as 
buried treasure, containing, as they do, the cream of the music. 

D’Annunzio’s play was written in what he calls ritmo 
franchese, of whichsome idea may be gathered from the following 
inscription : 

‘“ L’Ystoire de Monseigneur Sainct Sebastien jouée par les 
habitants Lanlevillar Claunée courant M.V.LXVII au Moys 
de May.” 

It is a relief to turn from the deliberate quaintness of this 
diction to the modern Italian into which Ettore Tanni has 
translated the play. 

The work is divided into five acts called ‘‘ mansions ’’— 
the author here taking a hint, one imagines, from St. Theresa’s 
great spiritual classic the ‘Interior Castle ’’—and follows 
the outline, at least, of the historical story. 

(The part of Sebastian was, presumably, written specially 
for Ida Rubinstein, for the player is called upon not only to 
speak but also to dance.) 

Sebastian lived in the third century. He was appointed 
captain of the first company of the Praetorian Guards by the 
Emperor Diocletian, with whom he was a great favourite. 
Unknown to the Emperor, Sebastian had become a Christian 
and it is his confession of faith, uttered when two young Roman 
twins, Mark and Marcellinus, are on the point of renouncing 
an obvious martyrdom at the entreaties of their mother, that 
forms the big dramatic point of the first ‘‘ mansion.” 

** Athletes of Christ,” he cries as the prefect invites the 
brothers to sacrifice to the gods of Rome, “‘ hurl back a reply 
of iron.’’ The brothers answer the prefect, ‘“‘ Never; I confess 
Christ.”” Two miracles are performed by the Saint at a 
demand for a sign from Heaven. A blind woman sees: a 
dumb woman speaks. 

The great clusters of lilies at the back of the Court of Lilies 
in which the action takes place begin to glow supernaturally. 
A parallelogram of burning coal has been kindled in the centre 
of the Court for the testing of the martyrs, and upon this 
Sebastian now dances ecstatically, crying ‘“‘ Sweet miracle, 
the lilies.” 

I give below a verse of the beautiful Italian text: 

Io danzo sull’ardore dei gigli. 
Gloria, O Cristo re ! 

Io premo il candore dei gigli. 
Gloria, O Cristo re ! 

To calco la dolcezza dei gigli. 
Gloria, O Cristo re! - 


First REecorp 
I—** The Court of Lilies’”’ 


Bruneau’s description of the preludes to the various acts 
as at once voluptuous and religious applies especially to the 
hieratic first act prelude ‘‘ The Court of Lilies,’”” upon which 
d’Annunzio lavishes elaborate stage directions based upon 
the art of Gentile Fabbriano. 

The aspirations of the Christian martyrs are clearly depicted 
in the gradually rising chordal phrases set out in the familiar 
Debussy idiom. This theme often recurs in the course of the 
drama. A second tune, expressive and sad, for the English 
horn and then the flute, is a good example of the melodic 
fertility and felicity of this seore, called forth, no doubt, by 
the intensely lyrical nature of the play. 


Il—Ecstatic Dance and Finale 


The ecstatic dance is composed of two parts divided by a 
short vocal duet. The orchestration of the first dance on the 
burning coals endeavours to be in accord with d’Annunzio’s 
strange direction ‘‘ instruments of wood, leather, iron, and 
wind accompany the dance with a kind of titanic breathing 
(respiro titanico).” 

The vocal duet for the twin brothers, a short unison song of 
praise to God (‘‘ celebrate His Name now with fire ’’) separating 
the dances, is transferred, not with happy effect, to the 
trumpets. 

Sebastian’s ‘“‘ dance on the lilies ’’ is distinguished by a 
hauntingly beautiful phrase for the violins set against a colourful 
background. Some pages of vocal score—a seraphic “horus—are 
then omitted and the scene closes with the apparition, to 
march-like music recalling ‘“‘ Fétes,” of the Seven Witnesses 
of God, the Seraphim, the Duci della Milizia ardente. 

These pages rise to a notable climax with some fine writing 
for the brass: in particular the gorgeous dissolving trumpet 
chords at the end of the record. No music is taken from the 
second act, the Maskeleyne and Devant-like ‘‘ Magic Chamber,”’ 
which is itself entirely superfluous to the drama though it 
contains two beautiful songs one would be glad to have 
recorded. 

The third act, the ‘‘ Council of the False Gods,” carries the 
story on to a further stage. The scene is laid in ‘‘a vast 
atrium of Augustus ’’ formed by a pentagonal chamber. 

It takes d’Annunzio four pages of close print to describe the 
trappings of the scene and to these I refer my curious readers. 

The Emperor, surrounded by his strange court of priests, 
sacrificers, victims, augurs, magi, astrologers, eunuchs, and 
so forth, is infatuated, as are all present, with the beauty 
of Sebastian and wishes to make a god of him. 

‘* Be a god,” he cries. ‘I will make you a god. You shall 
have statues, temples. I will love you.’’ But the Saint falls 
into a trance and expresses by his gestures and steps the 
“high drama of the Son of Man.” At times the “Spirits of 
Music ”’ (sic !) dominate him. 

At length he says to the uncomprehending Emperor and 
his people : ‘“‘ Have you seen Him Whom Ilove—have you seen 
Him?’’ While Sebastian recalls the words of Christ in the 
Agony of the Garden the Syriac chorus cry to Adonis, with 
whom they identify the martyr. At last the Emperor dimly 
understands that Sebastian, to be deified, must die; according, 
he says, with a lapse into bathos, to the Dorie mode. 

The curtain falls upon a riot of Adoniastic ceremonial. 

The fourth act, ‘‘The wounded laurel,” is set in a grove 
of Apollo and shows Sebastian bound to the trunk of a laurel 
tree as in Sodoma’s well-known picture. The Emperor has 
ordered the Saint’s own beloved company of archers to 


” 
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shoot at him until no more arrows are left. He super- 
stitiously thinks Sebastian will not really die (as indeed 
he did not on this occasion) but be magically preserved to 
reign as a god. The episode in this act which called forth 
some of the loveliest music Debussy ever wrote is that of the 
““Good Shepherd”? Who appears to Sebastian between the 
laurel boughs carrying a lamb over His shoulder. 

After the apparition disappears, leaving only the shadow 
of the crucifix over the laurel, the archers shoot at Sebastian, 
who cries out in ecstasy as each arrow hits him. The gate of 
Paradise opens to his soul and a brief series of choruses welcome 
him in the final scene. 


SEconpD REcORD 
Ilil—** Passion” 


The music, opening with a phrase for the bassoons derived 
from the prelude to the first act, vividly expresses the miming 
of the Passion as described above. There is in a later theme 
an irresistible reminiscence of the motive in “ Parsifal ”’ 
which Wagner described as “‘ the fear, the Holy Agony of the 
Mount of Olives, the Divine Sorrow of Golgotha.” This 
perhaps unconscious approximation to the music of a man 
Debussy so much disliked will strike every Wagnerian listener. 
The painful expressiveness of the music is succeeded by a 
transcription for wood-winds of the Adoniastic mourning 
of the Women of Byblos: “‘ Beautiful Adonis is dead.” 
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IV— The Wounded Laurel” and * The Good Shepherd” 


Owing to inaccurate labelling on this side no mention is 
made of the first piece, the Prelude to the Act. 

The music defies verbal description, but against the shudder- 
ing background there stand out a poignant phrase for the 
English horn and the familiar theme from the first act Prelude 
for the French horn. 

Debussy has certainly painted a wonderful musical picture 
of the Saint bound to the laurel tree awaiting martyrdom. 
The last piece, depicting the vision of the Good Shepherd 
with a lamb round His shoulders, resolves the pain of what has 
gone before and contains some of the loveliest music Debussy 
ever wrote. It is a gem of the first water. 

Into it are woven themes used before, notably that from the 
first act Prelude and the Parsifal-like phrase alluded to 
above, the music rising to a climax of great beauty founded 
on the first of these. 

A delicate and understanding interpretation is given of the 
music, which is excellently recorded. Durand publish the 
complete vocal score with an English version by Herman 
Klein (Frs. 12). 

(Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien (Fragment Symphoniques). 
Debussy. Played by the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire and conducted by Piero Coppola. No. 1, La Cour 
de Lys—Prelude Act I. No. 2, Danse extatique and Finale 
Act I. No. 3, Passion. No. 4, Le Laurier blessé, Prelude 
Act IV, and Le Bon Pasteur. Two H.M.V. 12in. records, 
DB4817-8, 6s. each.) 
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POULENC’S AUBADE (1929) 
CONCERTO CHOREOGRAPHIQUE FOR PIANO AND 18 INSTRUMENTS 
by TERPANDER 


IRCUMSTANCES rather than ingratitude have retarded 

our acknowledgment of the charming talent, wit and 
originality of Frangois Poulenc. It would, for instance, be 
untrue to say that we owe at least as much to Poulenc as 
previous generations owed to Rossini, Offenbach and Johann 
Strauss. The reason why we cannot say this is that Poulenc 
stands alone as a representative of a school which is now 
extinct. His forte is light music. Yet compare him with such 
people as Kern, Abraham and Friml, and it is difficult to 
regard Poulenc as coming within that category at all. In 
fact, it is obvious that the light music of Poulenc is not the 
light music of our time. To start with, it is too individual. 
It is this which prompts me to put forward the suggestion that 
Poulenc belongs definitely to the line of great ‘‘ champagne ”’ 
composers, and that were contemporary taste in light music 
on a higher level he would have a distinguished place among 
them. Let me try and support this revolutionary statement. 


The type of mind that was responsible for such exhilarating 
trifles as Cenerentola, Robinson Crusoe and Bal Masque is no 
longer a force in the musical world. So low, indeed, have the 
standards of light music fallen below those set up by Rossini 
(opera-buffa having deteriorated into musical comedy) that 
composers are reduced either to diluting jazz for their needs, 
or to adapting, Lehar-wise, the formule of their predecessors. 
The link with the creators of individual light music became 
gradually broken down. And the modern public ceased to 
react to the Rossini-Offenbach-Strauss tradition, even if 
they were aware of it. The reason for this change of attitude 
now becomes clear. Light music never existed independently, 
its traditions were always inseparably bound up with serious 
music. The music of Noel Coward rejects this union, and 
achieves its doom in sterility of spirit and invention. Poulenc’s 
music revives the old traditions of light entertainment for 
an audience incapable of recognising them. The fact that he 








sometimes casts his music in the old classical forms (concerto 
trio, ete.) should not be allowed to detract frem the recogni- 
tion of the essential Poulencian semi-buffa, semi- Viennese spirit 
animating these forms. 

As for the serious musicians, they are reasonably bewildered 
at the spectacle of Poulenc all dressed up and nowhere to go. 
They cannot be expected to welcome him with open arms. 
But it is unjust to dismiss him merely as a fldneur. His 
misfortune, a temporary one, let us hope, is to fall between 
two stools. We should not allow this fact to prejudice us 
against his art. There are musicianly things about this 
Parisian composer, and I commend this Aubade to those who 
delight to have their affections trifled with! Poulenc can do 
just this with a light, impudent and ingratiating touch. You 
shrug your shoulders at this little boulevard tune? Poulenc 
will persuade you that it is as great as anything by Handel. 
Or should you still demur he will pretend to give you real 
Handel, binding the classical ingredients with a special 
** sauce moderne ”’ of his own invention, so that the likeness 
becomes ridiculous. These audacities are all most delicately con- 
ceived, and at the same time informed with a certain authority. 
It is as if the composer were laughing up his sleeve, and inviting 
his music, as one might invite an accomplice, to join in this gentle 
duping of himself and us. There is something aristocratic about 
Poulene’s refusal to display his own natural inventiveness 
without protest. The Concerto for Two Pianofortes and 
Orchestra is music tempered with mockery. Yet he has rules, 
by which he abides, rules which grow naturally out of what 
one might describe as the composer’s serious attitude to 
flippancy. And he can strike a rather stately lyric note. 
But that seems to be the prerogative of most Gallic composers, 
that stately lyric note, savouring of the pavane. 


. (To be concluded) 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

*Heifetz and London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Barbirolli: Second Violin Concerto (D minor, Op. 22) 
(Wie: iawski); and, with piano, Rondo (Hummel-Heifetz). 
H.M.V. DB2447-9 (12in., 18s.). 

The Pole Wieniawski (1835-1880) was the regulation 
nineteenth-century prodigy. He was admitted to the Paris 
Conservatoire at eight, was first-prizeman in violin playing 
at eleven, and thereafter started on that touring-virtuoso 
life which, for a young person, must ever-hold something of 
sadness. There were intervals for further study. By the 
neglect of these many a promising youngster has faded into 
insignificance in middle life. Who, by the way, has heard of 
his brilliant pianist brother, Joseph? The virtuoso does not 
often shine so beneficently upon an immediate relative as, 
in our own time, Yehudi Menuhin does upon his sister. Eclipse 
is more often their fate, however gifted. ‘‘ Solo violinist to 
the Emperor of Russia ”’ recalls the glories of bygone dynasties, 
both of potentates and performers. The virtuoso of to-day 
must seek elsewhere his cachet; maybe in gramophone 
record sales. The present set of discs seems likely to be a 
best-seller among those who like their concertos rather 
stronger than babes’ food, but not up to the concentrated 
strength of Beethoven-Brahms-Elgar. Though Wieniawski 
died at forty-five, he toured for a whole generation ; from the 
50’s to the late 70’s the plaudits rang wherever he stroked 
astring. Heifetz is a splendid man to stroke them again in 
this work, one of the two concertos Wieniawski wrote, though 
isxere may be lacking some of that impetuosity which, the 
notice in Grove assures us, was a strong characteristic of the 
fiery nature of the composer. This music is all pure romance, 
touched with a fastidious finger in a way that attracts layman 
and musician. You can predict the way the music is going, 
and anticipate most of the turns in the road—that first side, 
for instance, is all familiar pattern-stuff ; but it is done with 
an air, and if it does not come to much, it did not promise too 
much, as did the Vieuxtemps sample we listened to lately. 
The sentiment, too, is well laid on, without vulgarity, and 
he knows how to let the band support and not be either arrogant 
or feeble. The naivety of the ideas (cf. side 2) should not, 
I think, offend. The soloist’s manipulation is most com- 
fortable, bating maybe a note or two at 2} in. on this side. 

The first movement runs by a thread into the Romance, 
which with the gipsy finale makes a popular concert item, 
often heard without the rest of the work. The ingratiating 
Romance, over which composer and players must seem to 
linger affectionately, shows how satisfying the most unpre- 
tentious design can be, when the materials are well chosen and 
matched. 

The finale promises more, and prettily fulfils. Without 
very large tone, the player makes clear the strong vivacity of 
the opening, which has a few key-strokes to diversify and fill 
it out. The orchestra might have been still keener on its 
toes at the dancing tune on the fourth side. It is pretty good, 


but we ought to have perfection, and I know who would 
ensure it. On the fifth side we admire again the pretty blend 
of the lightly phrased curves of mannered emotion, artificial 
but charming, with. the strong pull of the virtuoso’s bow, 
intent perhaps on little but fiddlestickery ; yet no musician 
says ‘‘ Fiddle-de-dee ’’ to that: it affords a warm pleasure ; 
the taste for technique, and for distinctions of style in it, 
is an important side of ‘“‘ appreciation.” The band lags 
near the end. Again, not quite good enough! We must 
not pass these bits of carelessness. 


Hummel, the touring-prodigy contemporary of Beethoven, 
and a successor of Haydn’s in the Esterhazy post, is but a 
pale shadow of the great, I fear. This Rondo (in E flat, Op. 11) 
wears the well-fitting elegancies and dainty pertness of many 
such occasional pieces, but it is thin. Mr. Sandor minus- 
cularly accompanies. 


Glancing over some old issues, I see that in speaking of a 
certain -conductor’s performance of the Haffner Symphony, 
and particularising some special points of mastery, I remarked : 
‘** We can do these things in England, if we will pay for them 
in time and money : not unless.’’ We have begun to do them : 
Beecham. Now all the others must do them too, and then we 
shail be on the way to that catalogue of treasures of which, 
at least, one official has dreamed, and for which he has 
valiantly worked, though little encouraged. Time, and 
money—and caring sufficiently about perfection. 


B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by Boult: Overture to Masaniello 
(Auber). H.M.V. DB2364 (12in., 6s.). 


I suppose conductors have really little say in what they 
record ; or has Boult, realising that nobody has recorded this 
overture since 1932, rushed to supply a long-felt want? The 
band might have rushed a trifle harder, in one of those upward 
runs, and so been quite together every time, instead of nearly 
every time, which is not quite good enough for 6s. standard. 
I wonder how much rehearsing bands do for recording? I 
used to say that it rarely seemed likely, judging by little 
inequalities, to be sufficient. There is still a small taint of 
“That'll do”? about recording, and I want to see it cleaned 
off. I used to wonder whether one or two of Auber’s very 
numerous operas might not bear revival in England. He 
could write tunes with a tang, and orchestration with a bite, 
that Wagner could admire. Some odd diffidence, perhaps 
ingrained by an early failure, prevented him from enjoying 
the presentation of his works. I remember that Mr. Geoffrey 
Toye devised a Vic.-Wells ballet on music by Auber. 
Masaniello, otherwise called The Dumb Girl of Portici, came 
out in 1828, and I see that Grove attributes something of its 
special warmth and strength to the revolutionary feeling of 
the time, which seems to have got into the composer’s blood. 
The hero of the opera was Tommaso Aniello, the fisherman 
leader of the Neapolitan rising against the Spaniards, 1647. 
Masaniello’s tragedy was that after the people he led had 
won what seemed like success, they turned on him and mur- 
dered him. A performance of the opera in Brussels in 1830 
seems to have inflamed the people, who in turn drove out their 
particular oppressors ; and in 1930 there was still room for 
such deeds, and it seems as if there always will be. In which, 
somewhere, there is a lesson; but, as the little boy said to his 
nurse: ‘“‘ Oh, never mind the lesson, tell us another story.” 
So Nurse Boult tells us the same old story ; and please, may 
we have a really new one next bedtime? Meanwhile, though 
I think the Milanese of 1931 gave us the most exciting re- 
corded performance of the overture, this cleanly British one 
(with the small reservation made above) may be commended 
to anyone who simply must have a Masaniello. 
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COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Beecham: 
Rossiniana (Rossini-Respighi). Columbia LX391-2 (12in., 
12s.). 


The first record contains Barcarolle and Siciliana; the 
second Intermezzo and Tarantella. There is no indication of 
the origin of the pieces. They are presumably products of 
his long leisure, which Respighi, apostle in his own music of 
the threepence-coloured, has decked out so gaily. Particu- 
larly will be enjoyed the exquisite bloom upon them, in this 
recording. We still speculate on the strange half-lifetime 
silence of Rossini, after his tremendous success. We now 
realise that his sensitiveness feared challenges to this ‘“ pride 
degenerating into pique,” as Mr. Newman expresses it. A 
reflection upon the music in this vein, however, may add 
a little, in the minds of some, to the emotion it carries: a 
shade of sadness, even, may be felt. On the surface, also, 
there is the most tenderly evocative sweetness to absorb and 
delight in. Of course it is very light-weight stuff, mentally, 
and I only nap it because of the playing and recording, which 
may be enjoyed without remembering the dancing feet in the 
Tarantella. The precision and fine placing of every sound are 
such as we like our Britishorchestralplaying to beremembered by. 


DECCA 

Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by Wood: Fifth Symphony 
(Beethoven). Decca K757-60 (12in., 10s.). Score: 
Eulenburg or Philharmonia. 

Mark the price! Here is an enterprise that deserves a 
respectful salute, alike for the idea and its execution. I have 
always supported Mr. Mackenzie’s plea for cheap editions, 
especially of standard works. Broadcast (I think it was) 
once began some cheering eighteenpenny samples, but did 
not continue. Now that Decca makes the biggest price-cut 
for years, and offers a masterpiece complete for ten bob, 
I hope the support will be swift and ample. My first impres- 
sion is of strongly flood-lit tone (as regards the recording) : 
perhaps to do honour to these gay.months. Whether a p 
level was really touched at bar 6, who but the players could 
say? Just after the beginning of the development (bar 128, 
1% in.) there is a tiny echo or anticipation, presumably of the 
ghostly nature that has been discussed in our correspondence 
columns lately. It need not annoy. There is a characteristic 
little over-emphasis at the second subject (horns, bar 60). 
I am afraid that after an intensive study of Toscanini’s 
clarifications, many other conductors’ nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles seem superfluous. Beethoven marks sf here, 
but it is just these little digs in the ribs that we and the music 
do not need. Let it speak for itself, brother !—even if that 
leaves nobody to speak for you except your good deeds. 
We will see to it that the good is not interred with your bones. 

Every time we hear the Fifth we size it up better ; best of 
all when we realise how the “‘ hands off progress’ men of 
to-day are saying much the same things, in their more violent 
(and perhaps thereby less effective) ways, as was Beethoven 
a century ago. But as to violence, remember that the Bastille 
fell in 1789, when Beethoven was nineteen, and that the 
Erotica, in which he ‘‘ took a new road,” came to pass in 1804. 
The concision of the Fifth is worth pondering : a few strong 
words are worth much mouthing. Mark, too, how easily he 
moves from the perfections of Haydn and Mozart. Well 
might people say, when the latter had been dead a decade, 
and the former had, in the nature of life, not longer than that 
to live, “‘ Ah, what next? Can anybody beat the old masters? ”’ 
Beethoven did it by lifting the whole argument on to a new 
plane. Call it what you will, moral intensity, concentrating 
the fevers of the time, ‘‘ over-emotionalism ”’ (as some deemed 
it), a new athleticism (compare the trend of our time, if you 
like) : whatever it is called, it can only stale if we ourselves 
are stale. It does demand of us a freshness and athleticism 
of mind that (to my thinking) modern life does little to 
develop ; but I may be a little doubtful of the trend of the 
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times. You can hear Beethoven treading the new paths even 
before he starts the development—the crack of the pistol, 
and he is off to a chorus of “‘ Hey, where are you going? 
That’s not the track!” Try to get back the salt sting of that 
experience of 1805. It can still sting: popularity and staying 
power depend, though, on something more than a first surprise. 


We all know our Fifth so well that we can readily add or 
subtract from any conductor’s reading. I think that nearly 
all of them are apt to practise, in this work, the characteristic 
British foible of being noble in an unobtrusive (meant-to-be) 
but strictly public manner. I doubt if many can approach 
this work as a unity, and keep it so. That power makes great 
a weleome visitor (whose name shall not, I swear, become a 
King Charles’s head of mine: but I happen to have had the 
opportunity, for the first time, of studying his methods, both 
in America and in this country, and he really does throw new 
light : not of that ‘‘ reading Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning ’’ kind—I fear conductors are too apt to delight, like 
Covent Garden, in playing with the lighting scheme, and it 
always remains artificial). I am reminded of the story of 
Tree (was it?) who happened to be rehearsing a play requiring 
a thunderstorm, when a real one burst outside, unknown to 
him. He received a particularly gorgeous clap of real thunder 
with an oft-repeated remark ‘‘ Not a bit like it, my boy,” 
and when the harassed effects man remonstrated ‘‘ But, sir, 
that’s not my thunder, it’s God Almighty’s!” he batted no 
eyelid, answering coldly: “‘ It may be good enough for God 
Almighty, my boy, but it’s not good enough for me.” I 
sometimes think conductors believe this, about the composer’s 
directions ; but all sorts of interesting debates are possible 
about that. Mr. Mackenzie interestingly raised one (Feb. 
1935, page 336). The problem came up again when that 
certain conductor took the trio of the scherzo of Beethoven’s 
Seventh at the pace that Beethoven marked, and it sounded 
too fast. The question is, was it too fast? 


As to the present first movement and its performance, that 
is as sturdy, clear-cut and generally well-bound as we expect 
it to be from Sir Henry’s alert mind and men. I wish, though, 
that the tone-scaling had been broader, with a finer piano ; 
then the contrasts would be stronger, without having to be 
insisted on. (It is useful to remind ourselves, by the way, 
that there are no trombones until the finale.) 


Andante.—Nearly always this sounds ponderous, and this 
recording is not free from that fault. Compare, for instance, 
the pace at the start of the movement with that on the last 
half-inch of side 2 (at bar 23). There is no value in going 
slower here. It stodgifies the music, and that is only too easy 
todo. But Sir Henry does not adopt the deadly slow pace that 
Koussevitzky did. He gets better swing into it, on the whole ; 
but I wish we could have a real swing of one-in-the-bar, 
curving on to the next bar. A good old British weakness, 
this square-toedness. I have been preaching about it to 
choralists at competition festivals for a good fifteen years, 
and though most of them feel the rhythm well now, there are 
still square-toes treading down the rhythmic flowers, unseeing. 
There are some nice bits of wind tone in this recording, but 
near the end of side 3, where the flute, oboe and clarinet have 
their little trio, the middle instrument stands out too much. 
I think the placing of the players could be improved. 
The lower strings are a little sardonic. 

Scherzo.—Nobody will persuade me that the time-values 
could not be more accurately caught in the opening. The 
crotchet (single beat of three) comes too quickly after the 
minim (two-beat note). This is a common weakness of many 
performances. By the way, I mention for what it may be 
worth the point that the minims in this phrase (C, D, G) 
parallel in their shape (up a tone, down a fifth) that of the 
second theme of the first movement, where the horns give 
out E flat, F and B flat as the accented notes ; but as the 
one is a plain phrase, and the scherzo is really a different shape, 
there may be no recollection in it. In this section I feel a 
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heaviness that seems quite at variance with the music’s mood. 
The pace is slower than the composer asked for. I may have 
mentioned somewhere that the start of the trio (basses alone) 
recalls the symphony’s basic rhythm of four notes, but this 
time uses it in four quavers (bar 141: the notes are the second, 
third, fourth and fifth of the passage, B, C, D, G: note again 
the characteristic drop of the fifth, D to G). There is also (if 
one likes to regard this as a use of the motto theme) the 
additional daintiness of the cross-rhythm, since the running 
quavers go in two pairs of threes in this bar—B, C, D, 
followed by G, A, B. These are tiny points, which one notes 
in passing, usually without conscious intent; but they all 
add to the music’s interest, for the observant. 

The effect is strengthened when the “ stammer ’’ comes— 
the basses playing this bar, and then hesitating for two beats 
and repeating it. The stutter is made more humorous, to 
my hearing, by the conceit that the cross-rhythm has been 
too much for them: they want 
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lacking which, in our modern nonchaiance, we lose so much. 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by Wood: Humoresque, 
Op. 101, No. 7 (Dvorak), and Prelude in C sharp minor 
(Rachmaninoff). Decca K762 (12in., 2s. 6d.). 

Some day it would be a good idea to give a recital of “‘ the 
others ”’ of “‘ the ’’ s—the remaining humoresques of Op. 101, 
the other Rachmaninoff Preludes, which I was glad to come 
across early in my student days, and even other Handel 
Largos (a refreshing misprint of this that I once saw 
was ‘“‘ Lager’’). These two Prom. tit-bits are, of course, 
orchestrated by Sir Henry. I am sure no more lush and 
luscious confection could be desired than the Dvorak, whose 
rubati rob not, neither do they stint. In the other piece 
the weight of tone that these cheap records can carry is well 
demonstrated. If it is apt to become rather rumbly and 
disparate (rather than assimilated) tone, it must be remem- 
bered that there is, after all, 
bound to be a difference 





to play two-in-a-bar, with 
three bits to each, and only 
after two shots do they get 
going again. The brooding 
before the finale is likeable, 
though the pace seems 
always a bit kept back here. 
That is not laid to the con- 
ductor’s charge. For once, 
I wish Beethoven had indi- 
cated a tiny accel. 


Orchestra (C.C.) 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
Tiana Lemnitz 
Lily Pons 
Lily Pons 
Richard Tauber 
B.B.C. Military Band 
Léner String Quartet (C.L.) 
Florrie Forde 
Rinaldo’s Accordions 
London Palladium Orchestra 
Turner Layton 
Cicely Courtneidge 


Side 7 begins by going 
back into the scherzo alittle, 
to get “way on’’ for a real 
dash into the finale. The 
break just before this is 
alwaysa nuisance. Sir Henry 
is perhaps happiest of all 
here, in alert steady control. 
The phrases are clear, at 
the expense of a little rhyth- 
mic life. A big bassoon (start 
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Heifetz and The London Philharmonic 


between half a crown and six 

shillings (but this is a good 

half-crown’s worth, I assure 

you), and between one man’s 
ideas of fun and another’s. 

W.R.A. 

H.M.V. DB2448 

Decca K761 

Decca-Polydor LY6108 

Parlo.-Odeon RO20280 


PARLOPHONE 


Edith Lorand and her Vien- 
nese Orchestra: Die 
Schoénbrunner— W altz 


H.M.V. DB2501 (J.L ). Parloph 
Parlo.-Odeon RO20279 an veryitsag glide geome 
Col. DB1546 Ro secen ay Ney ong ag 
Col. LX393 is waltz is its com- 
an 8528 poser’s Op. 200! One won- 
p. 4 2575 ders if, like Trollope in 
anachor 4 another medium, Lanner set 
H.M.V. C2745 himself down to write down 
Columbia DB1553 so many bars each morning 
H.M.V. B8329 whether he felt like it or not. 


It must be difficult to write a 








of side 8, and earlier in the 
work) is notable. The scale 
of power is brought up, on this last side, but coarseness is not 
absent. My fibre lasted well until here. The surface is 
pleasing. A good work to begin the cheap series with, because 
we all conduct it, to some extent, ourselves. Value for money. 
May the half-crown touch be beneficent in carrying such works 
on to the turntables of those poor in pocket but rich in spirit, 
so that both Ludwig and they may cry “ Well met, friend ! ” 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by Wood: Ride of the 
Valkyries (Wagner). Decca K761 (12in., 2s. 6d.). 

Very full and forward, masculine and modern account of 
the scene in which gather the nine sisters, daughters of Wotan 
and Erda, who bring to Valhalla fallen fighters, who there 
become the bodyguard of the gods. In this arrangement of 
part of the music from the third act of The Valkyrie we note 
the motives of the armoured maidens (of whom, we remember, 
Brynhilde was one), their cries, and the galloping of their 
horses, all to be pictured in a pine forest by a rocky cave, 
above which a crag towers. Wagner’s direction for the scene 
continues : ‘‘ Higher and lower rocks form the edge of the 
abyss. Clouds sweep by the ridge, driven by a storm.” 
This, in 1870, was a thriller that went to the roots of musical 
excitement, and so holds us still. The recording powerfully 
conveys a clear-cut impression : not so overwhelming as by 
the magic of new-recording grandeur we have been a little 
pampered into expecting, but opening out with ample 
gestures a scene upon which the imagination plays with 
delight; all the better if also with a little of that affright to 
which our forefathers were most ready to be stirred, and 


waltz if one is in the dumps ! 
It would be idle to pretend 
that the level of inspiration in this waltz is high, but the 
untiring Miss Lorand and her orchestra play it in fine style. 
The music will go well with cocktails, cigarettes and 
conversation ! A. R. 


Converting the Natives 


Harry Lauder’s songs played on the gramophone proved 
more than once to be of considerable assistance in the mission- 
ary work among natives conducted by the Rev. William 
Kendall Gale of the London Missionary Society. 

The Rev. Gale has just died in Tananarive, at the age of 
sixty-one, after twenty-seven years’ work, but many of the 
Aborigines he converted will continue to remember how he 
first gained their confidence by producing his gramophone 
to their astonished but delighted eyes and ears. 


N.G.S. 


Chiefly as a result of the article in the April number about 
the future of the Society, we very quickly exhausted the 
stock of catalogues of the records. There is, however, a 
complete list on Advertisement p. xix. 

The response of readers was most encouraging, and it 
would be a great pity if the offer to sell remaining stocks at 
4s. a record (instead of the previous 6s.) were not continued 
until the titles had to be deleted finally. Will they, therefore, 
please send orders and remittances as soon as possible with 
the understanding that if there are no records still available 
the money will be returned. F 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Prisca String Quartet: Quartet in E flat (K. 428) (Mozart). 
Decca-Polydor DE7036-9 (four 10in., 10s.). 

A long overdue recording of most people’s third favourite 
of the six quartets dedicated to Haydn. In his excellent 
analysis of the music (Mozart's String Quartets, Vol. 1, 
O.U.P.) Mr. Dunhill, discussing the slow movement, says : 
‘*Even Mozart, most spiritual-minded of musicians, never 
conceived a more unearthly, a more truly religious piece of 
music than this, where four gently blended voices seem, as 
it were from a distance, to speak authentic tidings of invisible 
things.” 

It is in this ‘‘ truly religious ’’ music that the astonishing 
anticipation. of the opening theme of Wagner’s T'ristan occurs. 
I well remember first meeting with the movement in a piano- 
forte transcription and my amazement at this purified and 
exalted reminiscence of T'ristan—if the Irishism may be 
permitted. 

The next two movements, everyone will recall, are full 
_of the most varied interest and inhabit a different world to the 
one that has gone before. If the forceful rhythm of the 
opening bars of the Minuet remind us that it is, alas, our 
world, there is a hint, in the soft detached chords that occasion- 
ally pass across the melodic stage, of a third world inhabited, 
as Mr. Dunhill suggests, by wood-nymphs. These creatures 
take possession of the lovely last movement and keep us 
enchanted until, after their dainty exit in the Coda, three 
loud chords return us to our world, poised between these 
other two! 

Each disc contains a complete movement, so that if the 
quartet as a whole suffers from an excess of variety, those who 
can only buy one movement will have plenty of choice of 
mood. The well-recorded performance is not of the finest 
order and is particularly wanting in delicacy, but it would be 
ungracious not to welcome the enterprise of the Decca Company 
in giving us this quartet and the Beethoven sonata, reviewed 
elsewhere, at such a low price. 


*Prague String Quartet: Quartet in A flat major (Dvorak). 
H.M.V. DB2423-5- (three 12in., 18s.). 

Whenever I pass a butcher’s shop—hastily and with averted 
eyes—I recall that Dvorak’s father practised this horrible 
profession and intended that his son should follow in his 
footsteps. The man, however, who later declared that he 
“studied with God, with the birds, the trees, the rivers, 
myself ’’ obviously had a soul above the purveying of dead 
carcasses; and after a hard struggle he won, says one of his 
biographers, “‘ the worship of the entire musical world.” 

It is, above all, his endless fund of melody that endears 
him to us, especially in these arid days. He is one of the few 
composers by whom in this matter one feels sure of being fed. 
But with this gift of melody goes a delicate sense of colour and 
a sure craftsmanship. All these things are present in this, the 
last but one of Dvorak’s chamber music compositions. It bears 
the same relation to his other works in this medium as does 
Schubert’s A minor quartet to the rest of his-chamber music ; 
that is to say, it is distinguished by a fine sense of balance and 
proportion in addition to its other qualities. 
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First Movement. Adagio ma non troppo—Allegro appassionato. 

The first intimation of the first subject is contained in the 
slow introduction in which each instrument, beginning with 
the ‘cello, successively announces the outline of the tune. 
This introduction is beautifully, almost insensibly, merged 
into the rhapsodical allegro. Note here a lovely drop down of a 
seventh on the first violin: it will be used with charming 
effect in the development section (Part IT) and in the Coda. 
The second subject, in quickening time, has a national flavour : 
but this is little in evidence in the movement as a whole. 


Second Movement. Molto vivace. 


A scherzo movement—complete on one side—of exceptional 
grace with a Trio of great melodic beauty and rich sound. 
Here again the accompanimental figures are most skilfully 
devised. 


Third Movement. Lento e molto cantabile. 

Every bar of this lovely movement is the work of a man we 
know to have been eminently sane, simply pious, in love with 
country sights and sounds. Once indeed, in a brief middle 
section, the rapture of the long-drawn song is clouded by a 
darker music, a music that also disturbs for a moment the 
peace of the Coda: but for the greater part of the movement 
the four instruments seem to be singing from the sheer joy 
of being alive in a beautiful world. I confess to having been 
deeply moved by this music. 


Fourth Movement. Allegro non tanto. 


I suppose one could not live long on such heights, so that it 
would be foolish to consider the outburst of good spirits, in the 
nearest approach to the national idiom so far in the quartet, 
which forms the last movement as disappointing. But I, 
for one, should prefer to let the previous movement have the 
last word and play this one upon some other day. 

The Prague Quartet have fully entered into the mind of 
their great countryman, but, as recorded, their performance, 
exquisite and most sensitively felt in all the lyrical portions of 
the music, fails somewhat in the more vigorous passages, 
where the first violin seems to be overweighted and too thin 
in tone. 

Let not this small flaw, however, deter anyone from pur- 
chasing such a lovely recording : and if he add to his purchase 
a copy of the score he will treble his pleasure and increase 
his knowledge of quartet-writing. 


Franz Von Vecsey (violin) and Guido Agosti (pianoforte) : 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3 (Beethoven). _Decca- 
Polydor DE7033-35 (three 10in., 7s. 6d.). 


I remember reading somewhere in Thayer (there is, 
unfortunately, no time to look up the reference) that Beethoven 
had described one of the last of the violin and piano sonatas as 
a sonata for the piano with violin obbligato. That description 
might well apply to the little work under review, for the 
pianist is given nearly all the plums and the violinist has 
a good deal of filling in to do. 

The first movement, allegro con spirito, lives well up to its 
reputation of being, as Dr. Walker says, ‘‘ one of the most 
brilliantly written, as regards pianoforte technique, in all 
Beethoven’s chamber music.” A desire to keep the violinist 
occupied rather mars the beauty of the slow movement, 
adagio con molto espressione, for the double stopping at the 
opening, while the piano sings the tune, and some arpeggios 
later on, add nothing of value but rather distract attention 
from the focal point of the music. 

There is a touch of the true Beethoven in the dramatic 
double forte chords that follow a double piano near the end 
of the movement: but the emotional depth of the music never 
approaches the glorious slow movement of the pianoforte 
sonata in D major, Op. 10, No. 3, written about this time. 
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The final movement, a quick rondo, conforms entirely to 
type and makes a cheerful ending to this attractive little 
sonata. 


Having found Von Vecsey’s recorded playing of Bach’s 
so-called “‘Air on the G string’? hard and unsympathetic, 
I was agreeably surprised at his performance in this work. 
I do not find much charm in his tone, which now sounds rather, 
as it were, ‘‘ breath-ey’’—as if he were using a slack bow— 
but his playing and phrasing are musicianly. The palm goes, 
naturally enough, to his companion, who gives an excellent 
performance. We need many such recordings as this. Well 
played and recorded music of worth, movements complete 
on one disc, and, above all, cheap to buy. Many thanks, 
Decca. Those who can only afford one of the records are 
advised to get the first movement, DE7033. 


*Léner String Quartet: Andante Cantabile (from Quartet in 
D major, Op. 11, No. 1) (Tchaikovsky). Columbia 
LX393 (one 12in., 6s.). 

It is amusing to recall that Tchaikovsky’s first string 
quartet was written not out of any compelling impulse to 
use this medium—which never became congenial to his 
colour-loving genius—but to a simple desire to make sufficient 
money for a holiday! Orchestras being expensive the next 
best thing was a quartet of strings. From such material 
origins do artistic blessings flow. 

The composer never surpassed the heart-easing beauty 
of this movement. The second subject, the lovelier tune of 
the two, is a folk-song, but our admiration goes almost equally 
to the exquisite setting in which it is encased. 

This recording, replacing a well-loved one, is superb in 
every way. The restraint, the quietness, for which I have 
pleaded in another place, are here triumphantly realised. 
Nothing is done to disturb the exquisite tone and phrasing 
of the great artists who compose the Léner Quartet. Every- 
one, therefore, is to be congratulated upon a perfeet piece of 
artistry. A.R. 


ian’ 


PIANO 


Cyril Smith (pianoforte): Islamey (Balakiref). H.M.V. C2755 
(one 12in., 4s.). 





Islamey was one of the favourite pieces in Liszt’s repertoire 
and is also one of the most considerable of its composer’s 
works. It is enormously difficult to play—the printed page 
is very intimidating—but, unlike so much modern writing 
for the piano, the difficulties are not wilful; they are the 
logical outcome of the “ oriental ”’ designs the composer had 
in mind. 

The form of the work, described as a fantasia, is loose but 
quite easy to follow. The allegro agitato consists of a two-bar 
phrase in strongly marked rhythm which suffers, as so much 
Russian music does, from over-repetition ; cunningly though 
that is disguised by the way in which it is decorated. A very 
weak ‘“‘ link ”’ of a few bars leads to the next section, Andante 
espressivo, which contains a lyrical tune destined to reach a 
passionate climax. On Part II the first tune returns closely 
followed by the second, but there is little real development of 
the material. The next section, allegro vivo, does indeed 
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contain the second tune in diminution, but our attention is 
continually directed to the gorgeous trappings in which the 
tunes are dressed and which reach a final splendour in the 
concluding presto furioso. 

One can afford no technical failures in music of this kind, 
and it is perhaps the highest compliment one can pay to Cyril 
Smith, a brilliant young pianist, that he never makes us 
conscious of the tremendous difficulties of the work. The 
piano tone is splendidly bright and forward. 


Interested readers should listen to Casella’s version of this 
piece for the orchestra (H.M.V. C2086). 


Backhaus (pianoforte): Sonata in E flat major, Op. 8la 
(Beethoven), and Prelude and Fugue No. 22 in B flat 
minor (Bach). . H.M.V. DB2407-8 (two 12in., 12s.). 


“The enemies of programme music,’’ wrote Mr. Streatfeild, 
in an article upon Beethoven, “tell us that music should 
express nothing, that it should exist for itself alone, hovering 
like a beautiful ineffectual angel in the intense inane.”’ 

This excellent critic was writing in 1906. But before 
Beethoven, Bach had been censured for writing his Capriccio 
on the departure of his brother, also a programme-sonata, 
and this attitude towards music has, of course, been one of 
the planks in the modernist’s creed. : 

The fact is that all music worthy of the name is programme. 
music since, as Streatfeild suggests, no one can write out of a 
vacuum! SBeethoven’s Sonata is dedicated to his great 
friend the Archduke Rudolph, and not only are its three 
movements labelled Les Adieux, L’Absence, Le Retour, but 
over the opening phrase of three chords is written the 
word Lebewohl. It would be foolish, therefore, to ignore 
the programme thus forced upon our attention and loftily 
to declare that we wished to listen to the Sonata only as 
“* absolute ’’ music—whatever that may be. 

Actually a great deal of enjoyment may be got from tracing 
out Beethoven’s masterly use of those first germinating three 
notes. Ii we remember that this “ three blind mice ” phrase 
may travel upwards—that is, reversed—as well as downwards 
there will be little difficulty in following the course of events. 
The short adagio, containing some beautiful harmonic writing, 
gives place to a vigorous allegro expressive of Beethoven’s 
grief at the inevitability of his friend’s departure. The listener 
will notice how the farewell theme is recalled just before the 
repeat, how clearly it governs the subsequent development, 
and with what ingenuity it is used, telescopically, in the quiet 
Coda. 

There is an obvious relation between the deeply felt treat- 
ment of the three-note phrase in the Andante espressivo and 
Wagner’s treatment of the love-motive in the Third Act 
to Tristan. Beethoven would seem to suggest in the con- 
trasting tune in a major key that he is trying to banish 
his friend’s absence from his mind, yet it will keep on coming 
back : just as the absence of Isolda kept recurring to Tristan. 
This lovely movement, very short but every bar of it precious, - 
is followed by the exuberant joy of the friend’s return 
(vivacissamente), in which, after the tempestuous opening, the 
germ-theme is given a new and glad countenance. Lovely and 
unexpected are the first tender slow measures of the Coda 
preceding the joyful conclusion. 

The recording of this deeply interesting sonata is variable, 
for the piano tone appears to be very woolly at the start (all 
the first side) and then to improve in quality. Here is a 
mystery. beyond my sphere to comprehend, but upon which, 
no doubt, P. W. will be able to throw a light. 

Backhaus plays the sonata finely and imaginatively, but 
his Bach is curiously matter-of-fact. It would have been 
pleasant to have had one of the less well known of the ’48, 
and even better to have been given a part, at least, of Bach’s 
Capriccio, 
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Eileen Joyce (pianoforte): Reflets dans eau (Debussy) and 
Intermezzo, Op. 119, No. 3, and Capriccio, Op. 116, No. 7 
(Brahms). Parlophone E11279 (one 12in., 4s.). 

The Debussy needs, I feel, more delicate playing than Miss 
Joyce gives it to bring out the poetic beauty of the music. 
The refiections she has visualised seem sometimes disturbed, 
a little violent, as if one had thrown a stone into the water 
and set them trembling. Only towards the end of the piece 
does she fall into the right mood. Her tone, however, is 
unfailingly good. The pianist is much better suited by the 
Brahms pieces, the first of which, the Intermezzo in C, marked 
grazioso € giocoso, is notoriously hard to bring off successfully. 
Brahms meant the music to be taken quietly, and I could wish 
that Miss Joyce had been here, also, a little more restrained, 
with something of Toscanini’s scrupulous attention to the 
directions of the composer. Very few artists when recording 
dare, or are allowed, to be quiet. Nor are electric motors 
always kind in quiet passages. The rhapsodical Capriccio 
is very well done. This is an interesting record by a genuine 
musician and the recording is excellent. A.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Menuhin (violin) and Marcel Gazelle (pianoforte): La Ronde 
des Lutius (Bazzini) and Moto Perpetuo (Paganini). 
H.M.V. DB2414 (one 12in., 6s.). 

Many of us will remember the Dance of the Goblins as one 
of Heifetz’s show pieces, a record we then thought truly 
amazing. Without opportunity to compare the two records, 
this one of Menuhin’s seems to me to be unsurpassable in 
virtuosity. It would be dreadful indeed if Paganini’s piece 
were truly a moto perpetuo, for it amounts musically to just 
nothing at all, though I imagine it is a first-class exercise in 
flexibility for the violinist’s fingers. Better than this a mass 
wedding of bees! The recording is excellent. 


Trio: Zilzer (violin), Hopf (’cello), Gurlitt (piano): Traumerei 
(Schumann) and Minuet No. 1 (Boccherini). Decca- 
Polydor PO5121 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 


More than any other piece of music Schumann’s ‘‘ Dreaming ”’ 
showed me the power of a melody to move men’s hearts. 
The occasion was a concert given to about four thousand men 
in a desert place in Mesopotamia. The violinist, a very un- 
romantic-looking corporal with a receding chin but magic in 
his bow; the pianist, my humble self. A background of 
distant Verey lights and an apparently limitless desert: an 
occasional rifle shot. In front the thousands of dim, upturned 
faces, listening with an almost frighteningly receptive stillness. 
The war had ceased for a moment and the long curves of the 
lovely tune carried each man into a private heaven of memories 
and hopes. 

Here, then, is a melody that will never become hackneyed 
for me, so strong is its evocative force. 

These three players give a good performance, though the 
*cello is a bit too assertive once or twice and the ultimate 
magic is not there. The Boccherini, another old friend, 
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is played with the requisite sprightliness and rhythmic impulse. 

Good recording. 

Beatrice Harrison (’cello): Benedictus (Mackenzie) and 
Adoration (Borowski). H.M.V. C2753 (one 12in., 4s.). 

Mackenzie’s Benedictus, one of six pieces for the violin, 
which achieved the same sort of popular success as Walford 
Davies’ Solemn Melody and is heard frequently at Saturday 
night ‘‘ Proms,” was first played by Lady Hallé at the Monday 
popular concerts in 1888. It was also once played by two 
trembling students in the concert hall of the Royal Academy 
of Music with the august composer present. This I remember 
well, for I, at the organ, was one of those students. 

Memories of our kindly and witty Principal crowd in on me 
as I listen again to this graciously beautiful tune played with 
rich tone and serene poise by Miss Harrison. Here is a worthy 
tribute—not the only one, I trust—to the memory of a sincere 
musician and a fine adminstrator. 

Borowski was born at Burton in this country, and after 
four years’ teaching in Aberdeen and London went to Chicago 
College of Music as teacher of composition and the violin. 
He became President of this College in 1916. 

His Adoration is a tuneful piece, with a well-managed 
climax, in much the same vein as Mackenzie’s Benedictus. 
The recording of these two pieces is as excellent as the playing, 
and, on the whole, the organ accompaniment may be con- 
sidered a success, though more definition would have been 
welcome. A.R. 
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BAND RECORDS 
The B.B.C. Military Band on Columbia DB1546 play a 


sprightly march which is new to me. It is called Castalado 
and is by Novacek. The arrangement, which is admirable, is 
by Hewitt. On the reverse is L’Entente Cordiale March, 
which is, of course, a familiar friend. The recording is excellent 
and the playing is delightfully crispand buoyant. Iused not to 
like the B.B.C. Band in marches, but I certainly like this record. 
I do not think I have heard the Salvation Army Regent Hall 
Band before. They appear to be an efficient body of instru- 
mentalists, but it is not possible to particularise too much, for 
the recording of Regal-Zonophone MF 253 is so resonant that 
the result is somewhat muddy. The Defence and Montreal 
Citadel are a couple of quite well constructed but undistinguished 
marches. A little more simplicity in the instrumentation 
would have produced a better effect in both cases, in my view. 
The Salvation Army Supplies Band I know from previous 
experience to be a good band. In their new record they are 
even better than I have heard them before. I like the bass 
section particularly. In Regal-Zonophone MF252_ they 
accompany Bandsman A. Brown in a long trombone solo 
(it occupies both sides) called A never failing friend. As the 
title gives no clue whatever as to the sort of music it may be 
helpful to say that while it is not the ordinary type of air and 
variations it belongs to the same fellowship. The soloist is 
good, though here and there his breath-control does not permit 
him to give quite the full value to the last note of a phrase. 
Another double-sided solo is Alpine Echoes played by 
Harry Mortimer to the accompaniment of the North Evington 
W.M. Club Band (Regal-Zono. MR1712). This is one of the 
De Montfort Hall (Leicester) records and is very good in every 
way, though even Harry Mortimer’s skill and artistry on the 
cornet cannot make the music anything but the mundane 
though sophisticated trifle it is. W. A. C. 

















OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


TIANA LEMNITZ (soprano) with orchestra under Dr. Leo 
Blech.—When sleep is coming (Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer) and And even if clouds (Und ob die Wolke 
sie verhiille) from Der Freischiitz (Weber); sung in 
German. Decca-Polydor LY6108 (12in., 3s. 6d.). 


I could write a lot—the Editor permitting—on the way that 
records are labelled, but for the present I am content to 
remark that When sleep is coming, as the equivalent of 
Wie nahte mir der Schlummer, is a new one on me, and a poor 
one at that. But no matter, the aria is better known here as 
Leise, leise, fromme Weise, or by the English title Softly sighs 
the voice of ev’ning. It is the first part of the great scene and 
aria for Agathe in Act II of Der Freischiitz. Why the conclud- 
ing part of the scene has been omitted I cannot say ; fortunately, 
though, the second item recorded is another lovely sria from 
the same opera, one that I cannot recall having been issued 
here except on an H.M.V. historical record. I therefore quote 
the first verse, in Campbell’s translation : 


**Though clouds around yon sun may lower, 
He still abides in Heaven’s expanse ; 
Still o’er us reigns a hallow’d power, 
Nor bows the world to blindfold chance. 
A pure, eternal eye above 
Looks down on all, and looks with love.” 


The artist, Tiana Lemnitz, is new to me. Apart from a 
rather exaggerated rolling of the letter “r’’ her German 
is good. She has a rich, round voice, almost mezzo-like in 
the lower register and of lovely quality. She sings with 
excellent style, rare intelligence and fine dramatic feeling. 
Dr. Blech directs with his usual skill. I rate this record very 
highly and recommend it without reserve. 


LILY PONS (soprano) with orchestra.—The Bell song (Ou 
va la Jeune Hindoue?) from Lakmé (Leo Delibes) ; sung 
in French. Parlophone-Odeon RO20280 (10in., 4s.). 


The sweetness of Delibes’ score of Lakmé is so cloying that 
on each occasion when I have seen the opera it has lulled me 
to sleep in the last act. There are so many choice pickings 
for the gramophone, though, that it is strange how we get a 
sequence of bell songs and little else. I must have heard a 
dozen or more recordings of this celebrated aria and I have 
yet to hear a bad one. Apparently no one attempts to record 
it unless she can make a good job of it. More often than not 
the aria is cut ; sometimes it is given complete with intro- 
duction as well. In the present case Lily Pons has sung the 
aria in full, taking both sides of a small disc for her task, 
but has had to omit the introduction, which is quite a minor 
matter. You cannot reject this effort, then, because the 
air is ‘‘ cut ” or you don’t care for the other side. The singing 
is all that could be desired ; voice, intonation and diction are 
excellent. Furthermore, the recording is good. This is 
therefore a most desirable little record. 
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LILY PONS (soprano) with orchestra under John Barbirolli.— 
Una voce poco fa from II barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini) ; 
sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB2501 (12in., 6s.). 


To Covent Garden no scores are sacred, save perhaps those 
of Wagner, and so I/ barbiere di Siviglia was given this season 
in the usual manner, cut and altered. In deference to custom, 
too, the heroine was a soprano, Lily Pons, who chose her own 
lesson song. The present record of Rosina’s celebrated aria 
is plainly a studio product, but in many ways it is a faithful 
replica of the aria as it was sung by the petite French soprano 
on the occasion of her London debut in opera. The aria is 
sung in its complete form, without undue haste. There is 
the same fresh, young voice, powerful, flexible, and of beautiful 
quality throughout its wide range. There is also the same 
tiny flatness (on one or two notes in the cavatina) and the 
imperfect musical expression of humour in the Jo sono docile ; 
and there is the same suggestion of monotony that arises from 
lack of colour contrast. It may be summed up as a splendid 
bit of coloratura singing but not a brilliant interpretation 
of Rossini. The vocal ornaments differ from any I have 
heard before and are clever rather than graceful. I have 
heard definitely prettier ‘‘ twiddley-bits,” e.g., those in the 
delightful 1911 recordings of Hempel. Nevertheless, when all 
is said and done, this is a fine record. It is almost perfectly 
recorded—the reproduction of the voice is extremely faithful 
—and it takes to fibre as a duck takes to water. I commend 
it to the notice of all lovers of Rossini and coloratura, and 
especially to habitués of our own operatic Mecca, to whom it 
may serve as a choice souvenir of a most interesting evening. 


I have said the recording is almost perfect. When those 
readers who love to trace ‘‘echoes”’ and other singular 
phenomena have glutted their appetites on the Una voce 
of Miliza Korjus they may like to turn their attention to the 
present recording of the same aria. I failed to spot any 
‘“echo”’ in my review copy of the Korjus record; but 
‘** echoes ” stand out as plainly as a row of pikestaffs towards 
the end of Jo sono docile on the present disc. 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano) with orchestra.— 
Habaiiera (L’amour est un oiseau rebelle) from Carmen 
(Bizet), sung in French; also, with CARLO SCATTOLA 
(bass) and orchestra, O che muso! (What a visage !) from 
L’Italiana in Algeri (Rossini), sung in Italian. Parlophone- 
Odeon R20278 (12in., 6s.). 


Here is another record that can be looked upon as a souvenir 
of the recent opera season at Covent Garden, containing as 
it does excerpts from two works that were given there, in 
each case with Conchita Supervia as “ leading lady.”” In the 
duet she is associated with her Covent Garden colleague. 


The recording is good. I did not find it easy in the theatre 
to appreciate the bass quality of Scattola’s voice. It is quite 
plain from the record, which, incidentally, suggests a more 
powerful voice than the singer actually possesses. 


The late Mr. Klein remarked very truly that no two Carmens 
treat the Habajiera alike. As a trifle sung by Carmen in an 
idle moment to amuse her friends, it calls for little or no 
dramatic presentation; and our present artist does not 
exaggerate in this respect, which is all to the good. But it 
does not lend itself kindly to dragging, and the singer’s tempo 
is on the slow side. To tell the truth, even with a brisker 
tempo the Habajiera is rather monotonous when sung at 
full length without choral support—a regrettable omission— 
and Emma Calvé and Maria Gay were wise in their day when 
they ‘‘ cut ” the song for recording purposes. Mme. Supervia 
is not at her best in this type of song ; it too obviously betrays 
hertremolo. In part of L’amour est enfant de bohéme section her 
phrasing is unusual, to say the least of it, and one garde 
is distinctly flat. On the whole, then, I cannot pass the 
Habajiera with honours. 
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Turning to the excerpt from L’Italiana, a duet between 
Isabella and her tiresome admirer Taddeo, we find Mme. 
Supervia much more at home ; in fact, almost in her element. 
It is a light musical morsel ; much too light to bear such a 
stilted English title as What a visage! Perhaps this comes from 
a singing English text. Scattola is a fine buffo artist and 
capable singer, but the lady is more than a match for him. 
To hear them tackling Rossini’s rapidly undulating musical 
line is almost like listening to teacher and pupil. Still, it is a 
capital performance and should be enjoyed by those who 
know the opera ; others may not find it so easy to appreciate. 


HERBERT ERNST GROH (tenor) with orchestra.—Celeste 
Aida from Aida (Verdi) ; also, with choir and orchestra, 
Nureddin’s Air from The Barber of Bagdad (Peter 
Cornelius). Both sung in German. Parlophone R2071 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Lieder, ballads, operetta and grand opera, all come alike 
to Herr Groh, who is certainly not lacking in confidence. I 
will admit, quite frankly, that I approached this record with 
misgivings, which turned out to be quite unjustified. 


The Celeste Aida is distinctly good. It is, of course, minus 
the recitative, for which there is no room on a small record. 
Its chief drawback, one that will not commend it to connois- 
seurs, is the German text. There are too many syllables in it. 
The German version of Ergoti un trono vicino al sol is particu- 
larly weak. Apart from this and a very slight tightness in 
the upper register of the voice, I have no fault to find except 
that the last note is—as usiial—walloped out in defiance of 
Verdi’s marking to the contrary. On the credit side there is 
the clean, bright, manly delivery, intelligent use of light and 
shade, and an unusually just appreciation of the rhythm of the 
music. 


It seems to me a pity that it was not coupled to a more 
appropriate partner. I have no objection to hearing Nureddin 
singing of his lady-love although, so far as I am able to follow 
it, the love-sick swain seems uncertain whether his lady’s 
name is Marianna or Margiana ; but I should have imagined 
that on purely mercenary grounds the pairing of items in such 
sharp contrast would have been avoided. Still, those who 
recall the graceful love duet from the Barber of Bagdad, 
recorded by Emmy Bettendorf and the present artist, will 
probably welcome another offering from Cornelius’s light, 
attractive score. The recording has been well done, though 
the Aida solo is a trifle loud. 


GIUSEPPE LUGO (tenor) with orchestra under Florian Weiss. 
—La donna é mobile and Questa o quella from Rigoletto 
(Verdi) ; sung in French. Decca-Polydor PO5120 (10in. 
2s. 6d.). 


I suppose no reader is likely to confuse these two arias ; 
only this review, I fancy, is rather late—the record has been 
broadcast already—and on my copy the labels should be 
interchanged. 


There is no doubt that La donna é mobile, or rather Comme 
la plume au vent femme est volage, as the present version runs, 
is sung con brio. The recording is extremely loud, and on a 
good acoustic gramophone the tenor seems to bawl rather 
than sing. The style of Questa o quella, or Qu’une belle, pour 
quelques instants, charme mes sens, is too much like the other 
for my taste ; it could have done with less gusto and more 
elegance. Here again the recording is needlessly loud. Why 
on earth should a good Italian tenor, even though he does 
sing at the Opéra Comique, handicap himself by recording 
these songs in French? He only manages to make them 
sound less familiar and himself too nasal. Thereby, I feel 
sure, he does himself a grave injustice. 


mye. Vie 
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SONGS 


It is impossible to praise the Grace Moore record produced 
by Brunswick this month, because of the intolerable surface 
noise and the childish inadequacy of the orchestral accompani- 
ment: Above the din her voice rings clear and sweet, but it 
is not fair on this charming artist to present her thus. How- 
ever, the record should sell because it is Grace Moore’s, and 
the number of it is Brunswick 02031B. She sings Haig and 
Edwardes’ By the Bend of the River and For you (Pour to?) 
by Goodman. This is sung in French. 

In Coleridge-Taylor’s Life and Death Feter Dawson shows 
what a fine sensitive singer he is when occasion demands. 
Impressive, too, is Ramon’s A Sea Call which backs it. 
(H.M.V. B8325.) Both are orchestrally accompanied. 

Robert Naylor has strayed from Miscellaneous into my 
list, and I am tempted to keep him there. Thayer’s popular 
ballad For Love alone suits his charming voice admirably. 
It is coupled with Love was a Song, delightfully sung. (Rex 
8529.) 

Peter Upcher has done good work in the cause of the Folk 
Song and in what I think is his first record he has made a 
pretty choice of four light amusing trifles, The Mouse's 
Wedding, Cuckoo, The Riddle Song, and Whistle, daughter, 
whistle. (Imp. SP106.) 

Ernest Butcher is, as usual, inimitable in How to treat a 
Wife, A fine Baby and With me Hay Bag, which last intro- 
duces many familiar tunes such as Blow the man down and 
What shall we do with a drunken sailor? (Col. DB1555.) 


Two simple German songs from Richard Tauber, Forget- 
me-nots and Marguerites, are my choice for the month. (Parlo.- 
Odeon RO2)279.) 

More treble-piping from Jimmy Phelan, this time without 
choral aid from his elders. The record might well be described 
as a personality record. Anyone who cannot visualise the 
singer must lack imagination ! 

It is sweet, tremulous singing, with the occasional slip-up 
one looks for in a child’s voice. But it never slips up on 
intonation. There is time, I am sure, for Jimmy to acquire 
confidence before his voice breaks, and then I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he breaks a record. He sings Franz Abt’s Ave 
Maria and Elgar’s Ave Verum. (Decca F5562.) 
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The output of Miscellaneous 
records this month is the smallest 
for a long time, but the average 
interest is considerably _ higher. 
Nearly all the records are good of 
their kind, and enthusiasts of the 
various sections can safely pick at 
random. First of all we have a few 
more Jubilee records. Jack Hylton’s 
Jubilee Cavalcade is ‘‘memorable ” 
as the first 12-inch Hylton for 
months. The band isnot given much 
chance, as there is a great deal of 


H.M.V. C. 4/- B. 2/6 
Parlophone R. 2/6 
Decca K. 2/6 F. 1/6 
Panachord 1/- 





PRICES 
(except when otherwise stated) 


sung, so that readers who buy the 
record for Hylton will be dis- 
appointed. I like the lyric with 
the line “a melody from a sym- 
phony by Strauss.’’ From the entire 
Strauss ménage I only know of two 
symphonies, neither of which con- 
tains any haunting melodies; how- 
ever, as Jack Point once said, we 
will let that pass. The Drury Lane 
Theatre Orchestra under Charles 
Prentice play an excellent selection 
from Ivor Novello’s ‘‘Glamorous 


Columbia DX. 4/- DB. 2/6 
Brunswick 2/6 
Regal-Zonophone MR. 1/- 
Rex 1/- 








singing, but the record has something 
for everybody and is recommended. 
(H.M.V. C2744.) A quieter record that will delight many is State 
Ball Memories played by Marius Winter and his Orchestra on 
Decca K756. Mr. Winter provided the music for the Jubilee 
Ball at the Guildhall and the record has a suave selection of 
favourite melodies. Note: If His Majesty does not take the 
floor, the expression ‘‘ State’’ Ball is constitutionally in- 
correct. Lastly come two excellent records made at the 
Daily Express Thanksgiving Service in Hyde Park. These 
are on Columbia, and contain the Hallelujah Chorus from 
Messiah (Handel) and All Men, All Things from The Hymn 
of Praise (Mendelssohn) on DX693, and extracts from the 
hymns Sun of my Soul, Onward, Christian Soldiers, O Worship 
the King (with descant), Jesu, Lover of my Soul (unaccom- 
panied) and All Hail the Power,concluding with the National 
Anthem on DX694. The choirs are the Swansea Ystalyfera 
and §t. Mary Abbots and the accompanying bands are H.M. 
Coldstream and Welsh Guards under W. D. Clee and Gibson 
Young. These are open-air recordings and consequently one 
must not expect definition, but even after the recent welter 
of jubilation I found them most impressive, especially the 
hymns, which lend themselves better to mass treatment. 
Mr. Gibson Young will be remembered as the inventor of 
Community Singing. An Australian, he surprised Londoners 
by suddenly appearing in Trafalgar Square and making 
them sing. I was among his first audiences. 


The ordinary orchestral records are headed by an imposing 
array of twelve-inchers. At the top of the list comes Harry 
Roy with his first attempt at symphonic jazz on Parlophone 
E11280 (4s.). A Mayfair Suite is rather like a typical musical 
comedy selection, but it reveals a new aspect of this tiger- 
ragamuffin. On the first side we are allowed to hear Miss 
Elizabeth Brooke singing Mayfair Blues, in which she expresses 
a desire to slap a Viscount’s face—Oh! Ickenshaw! There 


are two selections from ‘‘Anything Goes,” by Carroll Gibbons, 
on Columbia DX692 and by Jack Hylton on H.M.V. ©2757. 
His girl vocalist is indistinct, but the band is as polished as 
ever, and a good contrast to Hylton. The latter is as brilliant 
as ever, but it is, I think, a pity that every number should be 





Night’? on H.M.V.C2756, while 
there is a delightfully unusual 
record from Richard Crean and The London Palladium 
Orchestra on H.M.V. C2745. This is a medley called March 
Review, which has nothing to do with Mr. Nelson Keys, but 
contains some eighteen marches, some of which are little 
known. Congratulations to Mr. Crean for getting out of 
the rut and for a record which should brighten the darkest 
of July days. 


Serge Krish will be remembered for his heroic work on 
behalf of unemployed musicians and for his concerts with the 
Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra at the Trocadero Cinema. 
For some time he has been running his own Septet, who are 
heard on Regal-Zonophone MR1721 in Old England and 
Serenata, the former consisting of old English airs. We have 
lately had various records of the Memories of Horatio Nicholls, 
but perhaps the best is that by the New Mayfair Orchestra 
on H.M.V. B8280. Two-orchestras new to records are those 
of Maurice Igor and Andres Molto. The first is of the gipsy 
brand and is excellent. The numbers are Gipsy Longing and 
the traditional Occhi Neri, better known as Dark Eyes. 
There is a good bass singer. (H.M.V. B8338.) The other 
record is of a Spanish Fantasy on Parlophone R2072. The 
recording is coarse, but there is an admirable demonstration 
of cornet-playing on the second side. The Orchestra Mascotte 
play some well-known tunes in their Waltz Melodies—From 
Near and Far. Not content with its usual variety, the band 
has enlisted the help of birds. (Parlophone R2087.) 


In Waltzing with Archibald Joyce, Alfredo Campoli and 
his Salon Orchestra give a pleasant sample of one of our own 
waltz kings. It may interest readers to know that the great 
Joyce was at one time pianist at Nuthall’s Café at Richmond, 
also associated with Betty Nuthall and Corelli Windeatt, 
who played the violin and subsequently ran his own orches- 
tra, which broadcast frequently in early days. (Decca 
F5563.) 


My only Hawaiian record is by the Moana Serenaders in 
Oni, Oni and The Beauty Hula on Decca F5567. 


I am now going to surprise readers by going all out on an 
accordeon record. Most records in this category are reminis- 
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cent of Pinner Fair, and are nothing if not hearty. The 
band is Rimaldo’s Accordions and the number is Panachord 
25754. Do not expect a sensation, but just a beautifully 
Played record of two popular tunes, both of which are sung 
to perfection, My Dance and Marie Louise. I know nothing 
about this band, but if this sort of thing goes on I shall do 
my best to inform readers of its story. 


Primo Scala has another batch on Rex as follows: Lullaby 
of the Volga and Here comes the rainbow (8513), Rose of Italy 
and When I grow too old to dream (8524), Rehearsing a Lullaby 
and Me and the old folks at home (8525), and a Radio Medley of 
Famous Modern Walizes (8526). Why ‘‘radio”? This last 
is recommended. You will know the tunes, and their treat- 
ment is apt. 


Scott Wood and the London Piano-Accordeon Band play Six 
Hit Medley No. 1, which suggests a series. Good value for 
money. (Regal-Zonophone MR1729.) Another newcomer is 
Alexander’s Accordéons in The Mannequins’ Parade and 
The Mechanical Piano, a useful record when the children 
need exercising. (Regal-Zonophone MR1722.) To round 
off the orchestral section we have the Banjo Dance 
Orchestra playing Singing Guitars and Donna Ines on Parlo- 
phone F185 (ls. 6d.), the former a tango and the latter a 
paso-doble. 


The most important vocal record is the first of a new series 
from Columbia under the general heading of West-End Nights. 
This (DX691) has tunes from ‘‘ Glamorous Night,” “‘ Gay 
Deceivers”’ and “Stop Press.” The singers are Muriel 
Barron, Marjorie Stedeford and Webster Booth with chorus 
and orchestra, A special welcome to Mr. Booth, whose 
singing with Fred Hartley is such a delight—definitely our 
best light tenor. The performance is 100 per cent. better than 
the material. However, it is something in these days to be 
able to make composers happy. 


Three records are from ‘‘ Anything Goes.”” On H.M.V. 
B8333 the Anything Goes Foursome sing Lady Fair, sub- 
titled A Sailor’s Chanty, which shows that sailors definitely 
do care. This is backed by Gypsy in Me. On B8332 Cole 
Porter sings his own stuff You’re the Top and Anything Goes, 
about which comment is impossible, except that one wonders 
why Mr. Porter’s Love for Sale came under the ban. Leslie 
Hutchinson has the same number with milder verses (which 
is surprising when one remembers his Let’s fall in love) backed 
by Mr. Porter’s earlier effort, The Babes in the Wood. 
(Parlophone R2085.) Layton and Johnstone are still with us in 
Rhythm of the Rain and the lovely Down by the River on 
Columbia DB1558, while Turner Layton has an absolute 
winner in Wake, which is by Ord Hamilton out of ‘‘ Cock o’ 
the North.” This is nothing short of superb, and the backing, 
I’m not worrying *bout anything, is only a little less brilliant. 
(Columbia DB1553.) 


Columbia issue two records by Jeanne Aubert, now appear- 
ing in ‘‘ Anything Goes.” The recording is excellent and the 
records can be recommended to all who like light French songs. 
These are on DF1700 and 1729 (2s. 6d. each) and must be 
specially ordered. 

In Darling, je vous aime beaucoup, Hildegarde sings of an 
English boy in difficulties with his French love, backed by a 
quite lovely miniature called For me, for you on Columbia 


DB1556. The accompaniments in each case are by Carroll 
Gibbons and his Boy Friends. 


Anona Winn’s singing makes the pun unavoidable. Hear 
for yourself in Zing/ went the strings of my heart and Life 
is a Song on Rex 8527. 


Maggie Stott, Sandy Powell’s recent discovery, turns up 
again in Love will find a way from ‘The Maid of the 
Mountains,” and My Hero from ‘The Chocolate Soldier,” 
both with organ, on Rex 8518. She funks the top note at the 
end of My Hero, and her pronunciation is still shocking. 
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A little training should put matters right, and the voice is 
well worth it. A new pair of duettists are Browning and Starr 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1727. Lullaby of Broadway is 
excellent, but The words are in my heart is terribly dull. 
Both numbers are from “‘ The Gold Diggers of 1935.” The 
month sees a slackening in the output of hill-billies, the only 
example being Roll along, prairie moon and When you lay 
me six feet deep by The Hill Billies on Regal-Zonophone MR1726. 
The former is by Fiorito, Macpherson and von Tilzer, and 
should thus become the theme song of the League of Nations 
Union. Professor Gilbert Murray should hear it at once, 
but it all goes to show how suspicious we must be about the 
origin of Wild West songs. Jimmie Rodgers achieved the 
loudest record of the month in Prairie Lullaby and Down 
the old road to home on Regal-Zonophone MR1725. 


Musical Dawson’s Famous Choir of Canaries are heard on 
Rex 8530 in the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria and Handel’s Largo. 
This may not be a strictly accurate announcement since it. 
probably makes no difference to the birds what music is 
played. Has anyone ever heard a bird sing any given 
tune? 

If you like precocious children, I recommend Mae Questa 
(the Betty Boop Girl) on Decca F5565 in Practising the Piano 
and On the good ship Lollipop. Shades of Shirley Temple 
The words ‘‘ even Liszt ’’ suggest that Miss Questal subscribes 
to the modern boycott against this composer. 


Now the pianists. The mystery of Renara remains, but. 
she is gradually consolidating her position as the successor 
to Raie da Costa. Symphonic introduction, slow chorus, 
quicker chorus and high-speed chorus rounded off with a 
showy cadenza. Just the stuff to give ’em, and the infallible 
recipe for success. This is not writ sarcastic, because half the 
pianists recording to-day are probably incapable of virtuosity 
at all. Always remember that in nine cases out of ten the 
superior young Academy student who turns up his nose at 
Liszt does so for the simple reason that he is incapable of 
playing him. The musical profession is rampant with petty 
jealousies and it is the duty of the critic to expose them. 
Incidentally, I hope that the decease of the Solex record does 
not mean the disappearance of Ena Baga, who made one of 
the most promising debuts of recent months. Someone should 
snap her up at once. She should be found at the console of 
the New Gallery Cinema. Renara’s record is H.M.V. B8328. 
The numbers are Zing! went the strings of my heart and a 
waltz medley from ‘‘ Glamorous Night,’’ which has a spoken 
introduction—a pity. Vivian Ellis also has a waltz medley 
from ‘‘ Glamorous Night,’’ played in tempo, and backed by 
a fox-trot medley from the same show. It is good to see that. 
Mr. Ellis is considered sufficiently good to record other than 
his own works, but in this instance the music gives him little 
chance. (Columbia DB1554.) Carroll Gibbons is as exquisite 
as ever in If the moon turns green and Give me a heart to sing 
to, but again I protest at the intrusion of the singer. Is it 
fair to advertise a record as by Mr. Gibbons when he 
has little more than half of it to himself? (Columbia 
DB1562.) 

Len Green is at last beginning to settle down into a style of 
his own, and I can recommend his Melodies of the Month No. 1 
on Panachord 25761, but Charlie Kunz almost fades away 
in his Medley No. R.5 on Rex 8514. Stunt piano records 
are apparently not quite dead, since we have a performance 
by the Ivory Keys Grand Piano Orchestra of The words are in 
my heart and Lullaby of Broadway on Columbia DB1559. 
Even this is not enough, for a celeste is added. 


There is a single violin record from Alfredo Campoli on 
Decea F5532 playing Midnight Bells from the operetta ‘‘ The 
Opera Ball” by Heuberger, arranged by Kreisler, and the 
popular ezardas Hejre Kati by Hubay. The only cinema 
organist is Reginald Dixon with three records. On Rex 8516 
he tackles The Rhapsody in Blue. Readers who hesitate 
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at spending four shillings on Quentin Maclean’s record may 
well risk a shilling on this, although the soullessness of the 
piano stop makes any organ recording unsatisfactory. Regal- 
Zonophone MR1731 has a medley of Waltz Memories. If 
anything is suited to this instrument it is That old-fashioned 
mother of mine, but you will like Mr. Dixon’s playing of An Old 
Pair of Shoes. Lastly, on Regal-Zonophone MR8515 is a selec- 
tion from On with the Show, containing a packet of hits. Larry 
Adler on the mouth-organ, accompanied by Carroll Gibbons 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans, plays The Rhapsody in Blue. 
This is as broadcast and may amuse somebody. The mouth- 
organ can give Gershwin’s wa-wa effects, which are denied 
to the cinema organ. It is a choice of evils, but you may like 
the way in which the soloist and band swop over in the repeat 
of the slow section. (Columbia DB1560.) 


Short measure again from the comics. The most popular 
record should be the descriptive sketch of The 
Derby by the Singing Pearly Kings on Columbia 
DX689. One of the artists sounds like Bertha 
Willmott, and the tunes are well linked with 
dialogue. Down at the old Bull and Bush is 
inaudible. Cicely Courtneidge has recorded the 
two numbers she has been doing on the wireless, 
Sunshine Cruise and Humpty Dumpty. An- 
other example of good presentation. (H.M.V. 
B8329.) Norah Blaney and Gwen Farrar have 
some Old Favourites on H.M.V.B8321. There is 
no ’cello this time, but Miss Farrar makes up for 
this by a little humming. The tunes include It 
ain’t gonna rain no mo’ with additional verses. 
These two have a delightfully amateur manner 
and at times remind one of Gert and Daisy. 


Gracie Fields in I haven’t been the same girl 
since tells of disastrous experiences in Hollywood 
and Chicago. The backing is Things might have 


You're the Top is top of the list in this section. There 
are three very different recordings of it in the lists this month. 
First is Ethel Merman on Brunswick 02028. Miss Merman 
played the lead in the original American production last 
autumn and her record may be too typically American for 
most English ears. It certainly has plenty of pep and go, 
but it is not exactly soothing—Cole Porter never meant it 
to be anyway. The coupling is I get a kick out of You and the 
record will, I hope, find a niche in my collection, if not yours. 

The next version is by June Clyde, who couples it with the 
cynical Anything Goes. Miss Clyde has not a great deal of 
voice, but her diction is good and the whole record is pleasant 
and easy to understand (Regal-Zono. MR1723). 

The third opus is by Harry Jacobson. No, he doesn’t 
play the piano, he leaves that to Arthur Young. Mr. Jacob- 
son’s voice is so inoffensively ingratiating that it is hard to 
say that it annoyed me. But it did, and I would rather hear 
Arthur Young singing and Harry playing—which is not meant 
as an insult to Mr. Young’s talents (Decca F5544). 

Les Allen, accompanied this time by Carroll Gibbons 
and his Boy Friends (I wondered what gave the record that 
polish !), is much better than last month in Rehearsing a 

and Seein’ is Believin’ (Columbia DB1557), and 
Pat O’Malley scores another bull’s-eye in Down by the River 
and Soon (Rex 8517). 

Ruth Etting is delightful on Columbia DB1561 in It’s 
easy to Remember and Life is a Song. She is an artist that 
seems to find hidden qualities in these little songs that lesser 
creatures never suspect are there. Perhaps they aren’t, 
perhaps they only exist in her own imagination, but she 
conveys them to her listeners. 

Elsie Carlisle is good in that Michael Carr-Eddie Pola 
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been so different, in which Miss Fields shows herself the 
perfect interpreter of the modern ballad. (H.M.V. B8331.) 
Eddie Pola sings his own I’ve got a note on Decca F5560, 
remarkable for a delicious accompaniment, which might do 
credit to Mr. Jackson’s department. The reverse contains 
perhaps the worst comic song for forty years, Everything 
1s Hunky Dooly, already recorded by Bobbie Comber. 


Welcome back to George Formby, now busy filming. 
Fanlight Fanny is a title worthy of the Edwardians. His 
other song is Share and share alike. Mr. Formby in his com- 
plete absence of expression is the vocal counterpart of Buster 
Keaton. Both sides have the usual ukulele chorus (strong 
enough to sound like a banjo, which I always thought it was, 
until the label corrected me this month) and a fine swinging 
accompaniment. (Decca F5569.) 


There should be a large public for Florrie 
Forde singing Nellie Dean, After the Ball, For 
old time’s sake and Daisy Bell on Rex 8528. 
Lastly, Billy Bennett has two more monologues 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1724. Both The Book- 
maker's Daughter and The Foreign Legion 
contain some good lines, but they are not quite 
enough to recommend the record. 


An Apology 

In my June reviews I implied that the record 
entitled Russian Mosaic by Walford Hyden and 
his Cziganskys was not genuine. Mr. Hyden 
writes to say that his company on this occasion 
was all Russian, and I hasten to remove the im- 
pression of my original review, and to repeat 
that the record can be recommended to all 
those who like their vodka neat. (Columbia 
DB1543.) 

ROGER WIMBUSH. 


epic The Gentleman obviously doesn’t believe, but Waiting for 
the Lights to change, while clever in its modernity and topical- 
ity, is rather a silly song (Decca F5568). 

Two more of Al Bowlly’s Victor recordings are issued this 
month on H.M.V. B8330. They are My Melancholy Baby 
and You opened my Eyes. My Melancholy Baby is good and 
shows Al at his best with plenty of swing support from the 
band, but he comes completely unstuck in You opened my 
Eyes, which he tries to sing as a ballad and only succeeds in 
sounding as though he has no breath control, very little voice, 
and a completely wrong idea of diction. All sorts of capers 
are cut by the band in an effort to enliven the proceedings, 
but Al persists in his own leisurely way and courts disaster. 

M. E. C. 





PARLOPHONE RHYTHM 
STYLE RECORDS FREE 


No. 3 of “HOT NEWS” contains details of 
amazing offer to rhythm fans. 
ALSO 
First instalment of “LE JAZZ HOT,” Hugues 
Panassie’s famous book. 





Price 7d., post free, from 
“HOT NEWS,” 16 Little Denmark St., LONDON, W.C.2 
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DANCE RECORDS 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH 


The Six Swingers, that mysterious combination of some 
of London’s finest dance musicians, make a spectacular entry 
into the field of ‘‘ commercial” records this month with 
What's the Reason? and The House where I was Born (Regal- 
Zono. MR1732). When a band that is capable of playing 
“hot ” music of the quality that The Six Swingers have been 
turning out turn their talents to tunes that are at best only 
meant to be entertaining for dancing, then the result should 
be something to shout about. . And in this case it certainly is. 
At the risk of being accused of prejudice I shall assert that 
The Six Swingers must have been listening carefully to some 
of the Dorsey Brothers’ records—-or at any rate their arranger 
has been inspired by them. But that is, of course, a good thing. 

The Masqueraders on Columbia FB1067 in I'll take the 
South are equally good, and Marjorie Stedeford, of whom I 
must confess I have never heard and who is probably a famous 
American artist, is grand. Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans have the onerous task of backing the recording 
with I’ve got a Note and they acquit themselves well, with 
Brian Lawrence scoring full ‘marks for his singing of the 
somewhat trite lyric. 

‘ Lullaby of Broadway is one of the best tunes of this month, 
probably of this year, and Ambrose has tackled it with the 


brilliance he so often brings to both good and mediocre tunes. 
The Orchestra, which will have roused its admirers to cheers 
at Covent Garden by the time you read this, gets right under 
the skin of this number, which, as I said last month, is a 
little saga of American night-life (Decca F5558). The coupling 
is the waltz from the same film (‘‘ Gold Diggers of 1935’), 
The Words are in my Heart. 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra give us a rare treat with 
beautifully played recordings of You’re a heavenly thing and 
Restless (H.M.V. BD182). I think perhaps a little more might 
have been made of the obvious possibilities of Restless, but 
if one looks for too high a standard of imagination in these 
things disappointment is certain. 


It is not often that Peggy Dell is given the chance of waging 
a number like Haunting Me. Only too often Denny Denis 
is given all the “sob” numbers and it is left to Peggy to 
provide the gaiety to counteract it. But she shows in Roy 
Fox’s record of this number (Decca F5575) that she can sing 
a slow “blues” number with delightful restraint and yet 
with plenty of feeling. The band is in sombre mood, but if you 
don’t mind being haunted you will appreciate its quality. 
On the other side Lady, sing your Gipsy song is the piece— 
what infinite inspiration gipsies seem to be to lyric-writers ! 





The Dorsey Brothers Orchestra. 

Yow’re the Top and I get a kick out of you (Brunswick 
RL248). Both from ‘Anything Goes.” Every company has 
deluged me this month with You’re the Top, one of the most 
cast-iron hits of the season—at least in London, where everyone 
is flocking to the Palace to see Cochran’s latest production and 
hear Cole Porter’s brilliant music and lyrics—in this case 
the lyric is more important than the music. As you know, 
Yow’re the Top deals with all the outstanding wonders of the 
world—the Louvre Museum, Garbo’s salary, cellophane, and 
even a turkey dinner! Everyone will want the best record, 
and I get a kick out of you is a splendid tune, again with the 
novelty of Cole Porter’s own queer brain behind it. This, 
in my opinion, is the best of all the recordings, but there are 
others worthy of consideration, so read on. 

Anything Goes and All through the Night (Brunswick RL249). 
Two more numbers from ‘‘ Anything Goes,’’ both played so 
well that you must buy them. 

I threw a Bean Bag at the Moon and I’m goin’ Shoppin’ 
with You (Brunswick RL246). A last month’s issue, but 
don’t miss it on that account. 


The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 


Youw’re the Top and Anything Goes (Columbia FB1068)- 


Yow’re the Top very well played and only barred from top 
honours by appallingly ‘‘ refeened ”’ vocal. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. 

You’re the Top and Anything Goes (H.M.V. BD172). 
Here’s a version with a new set of wonders—‘‘ You’re the 
nimble tread of the feet of Fred Astaire, »” “You're the run 
** You’re 


Jaaaack ! 
Ambrose and his Orchestra. 


Rehearsing a Lullaby and A little Golden Locket (Decca 
F5572). It is an awful thought that such lyrics as Rehearsing 


a Iullaby can be written in all seriousness in this day and 
age, but having once realised that such things happen— 
anything goes—you can then marvel that Ambrose and his 
Orchestra can tackle such nonsense and make it palatable. 
The little Golden Locket is pure mid-Victorian sentiment and 
Ambrose treats it as such, even to the musical-box touch 
at the end. 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 

Life is a Song and Song of the little Toy Drum (Columbia 
FB1066). The latter tune is a real party for the children 
with plenty of rat-ta-tat on the little drum, and the former is 
taken at a nice steady swing that gets it to its appointed end. 


Jack Jackson and his Orchestra. 

On the Prom, Prom, Promenade and I love you, Gipsy 
(H.M.V. BD179). Last month we had Pom, Pom, now we 
have Prom, Prom, and this one: is about the seaside and 
paints a lively picture of the joys of promenading. J love 
you, Gipsy (here’s that Romany again) is more restful. - 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 
Jolly good company by the Sea and Mr. Bluebird (H.M.V. 
BD181). Two more jolly tunes for the holiday season. 


Billy Cotton and his Band. 

On the good ship Lollipop and Shadows in the Moonlight 
(Regal-Zono. MR1735). “Former tune from Shirley Temple’s 
film ‘“ Bright Eyes,” which explains why a child and an 
ogreish voice are introduced to make the whole into a fairy 
story, or at any rate a child’s dream. 


Eddie Carroll and his Music. 

On the good ship Lollipop and A Gipsy loves music 
(Parlophone F181). Here is the Lollipop liner manned by 
the Carlyle Cousins, if you prefer it that way. Do you see the 
word “‘gipsy”’ again? It isn’t my fault. 

M. E. C. 
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“When is a Rumba not a Rumba?” 
(With grateful acknowledgments to Marino Barreto) 


ITH summer at (I hope) its height, 
and the issue of records wisely cur- 
tailed until such time as outdoor 


pastimes shall have become less 
attractive, this month provides me with some 
spare space which, I think, might advanta- 
geously be devoted to a short chat on this 
so-called Rumba business which looks like 
having a vogue in our ba}lrooms next winter. 

If you read this section of THE Gramo- 
PHONE last May you may remember my 
remark that, judging from what is already 
being scen in the places where the standard 
of dancing is highest, the Rumba looks as 
though it will become one of the greatest 
influences on ballroom dancing since the 
Charleston. 

I would now like to go further and add 
that in addition to its effect on dancing, 
there are strong indications that the Rumba 
will play also the much more important 
réle of being the greatest influence on 
popular music since the Negro dance idiom, 
in the form of what is broadly spoken of as 
fox-trot rhythm, commenced twenty years 
ago to revolutionise the light music which 
is one of our chief forms of daily entertain- 
ment. 


Inadequate imitation 

But to say that the Rumba may influence 
our music and dancing is by no means to 
infer that we in this country are likely 
to see, or for the time being hear, much 
that can truly be described as genuine 
Rumba ; and, if you feel inclined to reply 
that this prognostication is belated or based 
on fallacy because the Rumba is already 
being played and danced in England, let 
me tell you that what you may have heard 
and seen under the guise of Rumba is about 
as much like the Rumba as my foot. At 
the best both the music and the dances 
that are being presented to us as Rumbas 
are more like the Cuban Son, but they are 
not even that. They are little more than 
imitations of the Son, and inadequate ones 
because, as is so often the case when a 
country first endeavours to adopt something 
that is alien to the instincts and traditions 
of its people, they lack so much of the 
essential native detail and atmosphere 
which are the fundamental characteristics 
of both the dance and the music. 


‘ 


That we should be having these fakes 
foisted upon us is obviously unfortunate, 
but it is not exactly surprising. From 
England to Cuba is a long step, and first- 
hand information is difficult to obtain. 
For their knowledge of the subject our bands, 
and the experts who set the fashion in 
dancing, have relied mainly on England and 
New York produced gramophone records 
and Hollywood concocted films. These 
sources have on occasions supplied us with 
the genuine article, but more often they 
have been little more than synthetic bally- 
hoo which an unsuspecting and necessarily 
ignorant public has been too ready to accept 
as the real thing. 


From Darkest Africa 


Like the Son and other Cuban dances 
which I shall mention later, the Rumba is 
of Negroid origin. As far as can be gathered 
from such written information as there is 
on the subject, it seems to have come from 
the days when the Negroes of darkest 
Africa were shipped as slaves to Haiti. 
From Haiti the Negroes spread it over 
Cuba, and it became—and still is—the native 
dance of the masses. 

But the Rumba differs from the Son and 
other Cuban dances in this respect. To say 
that it is suggestive (I am referring now, 
of course, to the dance, not the music) 
is to put it mildly. It is so erotic that only 
the lowest grades of the natives dance it, 
and then only in the streets. It is seldom 
if ever seen in any place that could boast 
the description of ballroom. 


As seen by La Meri 


Perhaps the best idea of its character is 
to be found in “ Dance as an Art Form ’’* 
by La Meri, who says: 


“Tt has been written that the unex- 
purgated edition of the Cuban Rumba ‘is 
not suggestive simply because it leaves 
nothing to be suggested.’ 

‘* Certainly the Negroes and Mulattoes 
of these islands when they ‘cut loose’ do 
the most entirely sensual dance which 
has sprung from the West. And they add 
to it a sex-consciousness that makes it 
infinitely more shocking than the primitive 


sex-dances, or even the worst of the oriental 
dances, which latter are always} builded 
upon a certain philosophy”? ; 


prior to which La Meri had written in a 
paragraph on the dances of the West Indies : 


“The West Indies are peopled by three 
different races, and their subsequent mix- 
tures... Of a sexuality which is to be 
expected of such a triplicate mixture, the 
Islands’ music and its accompanying 
dances share in equal parts the sensual 
languor of the black man, the barbaric 
strength of the red and the sophisticated 
allure of the white.” 


Dances that are not objectionable 


So much for the Rumba, from which you 
will realise that it is hardly a dance likely 
to find much favour among the reserved 
and refined tastes of the more highly civilised 
white peoples. 

Later still La Meri goes on to say : 


““. . . the West Indian dances are of 
such spirit that those who have tried to 
modify them for public presentation have 
still been considered lewd ; and the artist 
who has endeavoured to stylise them to an 
artistic form has,in making them decent, 
taken from them the very essence of their 
being.” 

With this last paragraph many will dis- 
agree violently. The statement may be 
applicable to the Rumba, but in Cuba 
to-day there are dances, such as the afore- 
mentioned Son, the Danzon, a newer version 
of the last mentioned called the Danzonetta, 
and La Conga}, which, when danced by the 
refined society of the country, contain 
nothing which could be considered in any 
way objectionable in the most conservative 
gatherings. Nevertheless, they all belong 





* A. 8. Barnes and Company Inc., of New York. 
Obtainable in London from the Library Press Ltd., 
36 Russell Square, W.C.1. 6/6. 

+ Ted Shawn in an article ‘‘ Havana Nights’ 
published in ‘‘ The Dance ” magazine. 

¢ Many are under the impression that the Bolero 
also is a dance. 

It is true that the film-producing studios of 
Hollywood have recently set dances (akin to the 
native Cuban dances) to the Boleros, but actually 
the Boleros are songs, the folk songs of the country- 
side, sung mostly by the Guajiros (farmers and 
peasants) of the country. 

[The fact that Don Azpiazu and His Orchestra 
have recorded (on H.M.V. B6298) as a Rumba a 
melody entitled La Guajira (female of Guajiros) 
should not be allowed to inspire the erroneous 
belief that there is a dance form of that name.] 
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to what may be called the Rumba family, 
and the fact that they are what one might 
term civilised versions of it has certainly 
not taken from them their more fascinating 
native characteristics, let alone the very 
essence of their being. 

Having dealt with the matter purely 
from its dance aspect, let us now return to 
its musical side. 


A rhythm that should appeal 

As regards their music, these dances— 
the Son, the Danzon, the Danzonetta and 
La Conga—naturally differ not only from 
the Rumba, but from each other ; neverthe- 
less the music of all of them—and the word 
“all” includes, of course, the Rumba—has 
much of the similarity that one would 
expect to find in the music of the dances 
of any one particular country. With its 
original but highly defined idiom and 
unusual instrumentations, this music has 
a fascination that is undeniable. One of its 
most prominent features is that it is so 
strongly and alluringly rhythmical, and 
this is an important point, because we have 
become so accustomed to finding the rigid 
tempo, and the Negro swing that comes 
partially from it, in our popular music 
that only something which is equally force- 
ful rhythmically would seem to have any 
chance of finding favour as its successor. 


Adapting the dance 

As one might expect from the nature of 
the dance, the music of the Rumba is the 
most exciting of all these Cuban dances, 
but whatever exceptions one may have to 
take to the Rumba as a dance, they do not 
apply to its music per se. The fact that it is 
in a sense exciting need not worry us, for 
after all we white people can, I think one 
may safely say, be relied upon to have a 
little sense of proportion and the fitness 
of things, and we can be trusted not to allow 
a light form of music to throw us off our 
balance. 

Because the natives choose to do a 
sensuous dance to the Rumba is no reason 
why we should rob ourselves of the delights 
of its music. Dance formsacceptable to more 
cultured tastes have, as I have explained, 
been devised in Cuba for music akin to the 
Rumba, and there is noreason: why, in spite 
of what La Meri has written, we should not 
go one better and create an expurgated 
version of the Rumba to be danced to the 
real Rumba music. 


Seeing is believing 

By now you are probably feeling that I 
have theorised enough and that it is time 
I told you whether it is not possible for you 
to see for yourselves these native dances, and 
hear the music in an authentic form. 

As regards the seeing I am afraid I cannot 
be of very much assistance to you. About 
the only place in England of which I know 
where anything approaching the real native 
dances is to be found is the Shim-Sham 
cabaret and ballroom in Wardour Street, 
London, where the Negroes go to dance, and 
which I mentioned last May. But as regards 
hearing the music I think I can be a little 
more helpful. 

H.M.V. issue over here in special supple- 
ments quite a number of the American 
Victor Company’s genuine native recordings 
which are obtainable by special order from 
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all H.M.V. dealers at the price of 1s. 6d. for 
the B6000 series, 2s. 6d. for the B4000 series 
and 1s. 6d. for the GV series. Here are a few 
that I can recommend: 


Sons 

Tu veras and Falsa Eva by the Septeto 
Matamoros (H.M.V. GV24). Matamoros is 
well known in Cuba as a singer and guitarist, 
and orchestras under his direction may 
always be relied upon to present the true 
dance music of their country. 

Note the change of tempo towards the end 
of Tu veras. This is for a movement of the 
dance known as the ‘“‘ Montuno,” and is 
found in many genuine versions of the Son. 


Buscando millonarias (Looking for rich 
women) and Lamento esclavo (The slave's 
lament) by Rico’s Creole Band (H.M.V. 
GV26). Although labelled Rumbas (in- 
correct describing of the dances is one of the 
few complaints I can make against these 
H.M.V.-Victors of Cuban music) both sides 
are really Sons. 

Note the prominent part taken by the 
flute, which is one of the most important of 
the characteristic instruments of this Cuban 
music. It is played by Rico himself who, 
now in Paris, is recognised in Cuba as one of 
their outstanding dance music flautists. 


Amparo and Recuerdo impercedero by the 
Sexteto Habanero (H.M.V. GV17). In addi- 
tion to being unusually good instances of the 


‘ROM now onwards all 
records of Cuban dance 


music will be reviewed under a 
separate heading in this Section 





Son idiom, both sides provide fine opportu- 


nities to study yet another of the typical . 


instruments used in this music—the Bongos, 
an affair rather like two tom-toms of different 
sizes fixed together side by side. It is 
placed on the lap and played with the 
fingers. 


Rumbas 


La Cachimba de San Juan and La Maluta 
Rumbera (H.M.V. B6329) and Hl Panguilero 
(H.M.V. GV12) by Don Azpiazu and His 
Orchestra. Of all the native orchestras, 
Azpiazu’s is perhaps the best known outside 
its own country. It has toured America 
and Europe and appeared not long ago at the 
Leicester Square Cinema, London, when 
variety was being presented there. It has 
the reputation of being one of the best of 
the genuine “rumba” ensembles. 


Turning from H.M.V. to other labels, I 
would particularly like you to hear La Conga 
and La Comparsa de los Congos by the 
Orquesta Tipica Cubana on Regal-Zono. 
MR1739. These records appear in the July 
supplement, and, in addition to being two of 
the latest to be released, are two of the best 
recorded Rumbas obtainable. In fact it 
may not be an exaggeration to say that they 
give a more genuine impression of the real 
spirit of the Rumba than any of the discs I 
have so far mentioned. And it is curious 
that being possibly perfect versions of the 
Rumba they are not labelled as such. In 
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fact no description of the music is given. 
Well, that’s certainly better than giving a 
wrong one. 

Then one must not forget Don Barreto and 
His Orchestra on Decca. So many of their 
records have been released during the last 
year or two that I have not had time to go 
through them again and refresh my memory 
to enable me to pick out individual titles, 
but apart from the fact that some are in- 
correctly labelled (Sons described as Rumbas 
again) you may rely on them as being authen- 
tic examples of the dance music of Cuba. 
Although at the moment Barreto is in Paris, 
he is a native of Cuba, where his music is 
well known and appreciated. 


The home product 

As regards the English bands trying their 
hands at this Cuban music, Ambrose’s 
Orchestra is by far the best, and this is hardly 
surprising when one remembers that they 
played opposite Don Azpiazu’s Orchestra in 
the South of France for a whole summer. 
Their records may be rather stagily ornate 
and the conventional British dance band 
instrumentation may produce a rather too 
florid colour, but behind it all you will find 
that for the most part the idiom is there. 


The next best are probably Geraldo and 
His Orchestra, who have given us some 
delightful music underthelabelled description 
of Rumba (e.g., The rhythm of the rumba on 
Columbia FB1057), but there is much of the 
true idiom and rhythm of the genuine 
native article that they have yet to realise, 
and few who thoroughly understand the 
subject would be likely to mistake them for 
a native band. 


An apology 

I must apologise for the fact that this chat 
is painfully sketchy, but it will be appre- 
ciated that to deal with the subject anything 
like comprehensively it would have been 
necessary to include detailed descriptions 
of all the dances I have mentioned and a 
considerable number of musical examples 
containing the parts played by the various 
instruments which comprise the native 
orchestras. Such a procedure would have 
required very much more space than I have 
at my disposal, so I have had to be content 
with just a bare outline of the subject. 
However, I have, I hope, given enough 
information to inspire all who are interested 
either as audiences or exponents of this 
Cuban dancing and dance music, to look 
more deeply into the subject. By doing so 
they will find that they have in their hands 
something which even in an adulterated 
form has already shown signs of becoming 
an appreciable factor in our daily enter- 
tainment. 


A fascinating pastime 

Of course the music as well as the dances 
will have to be modified to suit European 
taste, and one of the modifications in the 
former will doubtless be the production of 
melodies which will sound less monotonous 
to our way of thinking. But the idiom and 
meter of the music will need noalteration, and 
once the difficulty of writing melodies which 
are catchy to our ears, yet which retain 
the true native character, has been overcome, 
and our dance bands master its flavour and 
idiom, there should be nothing to prevent 
this Cuban music and dancing from catching 
on as a new and fascinating form of enter- 
tainment. 
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The Month’s New Records 


Delightful new Ellington work coupled with Benny Goodman’s “ Dixieland Band” 

on H.M.V. :: Red Norvo’s alluring Octet on Parlophone :: Ambrose records new 

Foresythe composition :: More of Chick Webb’s “ Savoy swing” on Brunswick 
and Parlophone :: Billy Mason’s Decca debut. 


BRUNSWICK 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Don’t be that way (Sampson) 

It’s over because we're through (v by Taft 

Jordan) (Bryant) 
(Brunswick 02029—2s. 6d.). 

This is grand stuff. 

With which original-remark one~wonders 
what to say next. 

Not that there is not plenty to be said, but 
short of writing a book on the subject, how 
does one explain why some of this music 
of ours has that thing that gets right inside 
you and gives you a thrill, while other 
examples just leave one cold? 

I suppose the answer is found in the 
word “atmosphere.” But where does atmo- 
sphere come from? If there is a reply that 
covers the whole question, you will have to 
find it for yourselves. I don’t know it; 
but in this case everything plays its little 
part in providing it. The tumes are good, 
the arrangements are good, and the band 
plays in that way that has made Savoy 
swing something to be spoken of with 


os 

t be that way is the faster of the two 
sides, and for that reason may give you the 
greater kick at first, but the backing is, 
I think, the more fascinating performance. 
A neat and altogether charming trumpet is 
the soloist in the first chorus, before the saxo- 
phones come in in the politest and sweetest 
way. A pleasant little word from the 
guitar takes us to a vocal refrain that might 
be described as a subdued Louis, and the 
trumpet leads again in the last chorus. 
All round there is something very alluring 
about this little piece, and I think it is in a 
great measure due to the quiet, easy, 
natural way in which everything is put over. 
It is one of those records in which it is hard 
to find anything that one feels should have 
been done differently. And of how many 
can one say that? 


* * * 


Bob Howard and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Stay out of Love (v by Bob Howard) 
(Gerlach and Freniere) 
The Ghost of Dinah (v by Bob Howard) 
(Little and Young) 
(Brunswick RL244—1s. 6d.). 

These are yes and no affairs. The tunes 
wouldn’t burst a thermometer and the per- 
formances are not exactly exciting. Still, 
they have their good points. Stay out of 
Love has a spot of good piano, so also has the 
other side. In fact, The Ghost of Dinah is 
mostly solos, and they are the best things 
about the record. In addition to the piano 
there is quite a lot of acceptable tenor and 
the short guitar passage at the end is a high 
spot. For the rest the side is mostly vocal 
—two choruses and a bit of a third at the 
end are sung. The vocalist has his amusing 
aspect, but unfortunately there’s rather too 
much of him. 

This ghost, by the way, is nothing to do 
with our old friend Dinah Lee. It is appar- 
ently. the spook of a Chinese lady, and 


Chinese ladies don’t swing—at least, not 


that way. 
* * 


Wingy Mannone and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Capri, what you done to me (v by W. 
Mannone) (Kennedy and Grosz) 
On the good ship Lollipop (v) (Clare and 
Whiting) 
(Brunswick RL254—1s. 6d.). 
I think the one about Capri is meant to be 
a polite dig to let all of you who thought Jsle 
of Capri a good tune know where you get 
off. With a new Yankee-ised lyric, they 
tear this nice little ditty to shreds. A 
first chorus of the straight melody (for 
the benefit of the man in Cape Horn who 
said he’d never heard the tune) and then 
Isle of Capri gets just what it deserves— 
only a bit more, because Mr. Mannone has 
kindly given his satirical outburst a swing. 
And, believe it or not, he manages to get a 
swing into the Lollipop side also, but I hope 
his next records will be of music more suit- 
able to a band that really can get off. 


* * * 


DECCA 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 
Dodging a Divorcee (Foresythe) 
Lament for Congo (Foresythe) 

(Decca F5561—1s. 6d.). 

As you are likely to know all about 
Dodging a divorcée from the Columbia by the 
orchestra directed by Foresythe, I need only 
say of this side that this new Decca version 
is yet another example of the perfection of 
Ambrose’s orchestra, which has now been 
recognised for so long. 

On the other hand I think this is the first 
record of Foresythe’s Lament for Congo, 
so unless you have heard Ambrose broad- 
cast the item it will come to you as something 
new. 

The main difference between Lament for 
Congo and most of Foresythe’s music that 
we have heard to date is that the Lament 
has a more Negroid flavour. I like Foresythe 
much better in this mood. When coloured 
folk depart from the musical traditions of 
their race they often lose one of its most 
fascinating features, its negro character, and 
this is what I feel Foresythe has done too 
often in the past. His study of classical music 
has made him clever in a way that has 
not always fitted in with his fundamental 
instinct for music, an instinct born in him 
and consequently that of his people. In the 
Lament Foresythe has made no attempt 
to stifle his heritage ; rather has he given it 
full play, and using the not inconsiderable 
musical knowledge he has acquired to 
support it, he has this time turned out music 
that is delightfully free from the smart 
insincerity which I have always felt was the 
fly in the ointment in such things as Dodging 
a Divorcee, no matter how cleverly Foresythe 
managed to conceal it behind the cloak of 
purely technical ingenuity. 

Again I pay tribute to Ambrose and His 
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Orchestra for their fine performance of the 
piece, a performance that I am sure the 
composer will agree brings out all its 
character and allure. 

* * *” 


Billy Mason and His Orchestra 
Don’t be angry (Donaldson) 
If you knew Susie (de Sylva) 

(Decca F5564—1s. 64.). 

Whatever one may have to say for or 
against these records—and it is mostly 
for—no one can deny that Bill Mason has 
the courage of his convictions. He has 
always had decided ideas on dance music, 
and who his favourite musicians are, and 
in making his debut on Decca he sticks 
loyally to. both. ’ 

The Mason hand is seen clearly in the 
tempos at which the tunes are taken (Angry 
is played at an easy swing tempo, Susie 
at a fast two-in-a-bar) and the general 
style of treatment, but above all in their 
rhythm. In his piano playing Billy relies 
for his lift to a great extent on touch. He 
believes that you can get a tone out of 
anything if you humour it and hit it in the 
right way. There is a great deal more in 
what he says than many musicians realise, 
for while rhythm may be a matter of tempo 
and accent, one must add timbre to these 
factors when it comes to the question of 
swing. 

Feeling this way himself about swing, 
Mr. Mason likes his musicians to feel like- 
wise. That they do you will realise from the 
bass playing of Bill Busby (who knows how 
to use a bow as well as how to play pizzicato) 
and the way George Elrick plays his drums. 

For the rest the records, being mostly a 
matter of solo choruses, rely for their 
character almost entirely on the melody line 
artists. 

I have always thought Mason better as a 
section man and was pleasantly surprised 
to hear from him such an attractive chorus 
of Angry. On this side, too, one finds 
Buddy Featherstonhaugh obviously very 
well suited by the style of the proceedings 
and playing some unusually good tenor. 
Duncan White on trumpet has a lot to do 
and does it well—he is a stylist in every 
sense of the word—and David Shand is 
used (but not as sufficiently as I feel he 
might have been) on alto. The guitarist 
is Alan Ferguson. 

I think you will like the records. They 
have a way with ’em, as one might put 
it. 

* * * 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Delta Serenade (Ellington) 

Benny Goodman and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Dixieland Band (Mercer and Hanighen) 

(v by Helen Ward) 
(H.M.V. BD183—ls. 6d.). 

No one who hears Delta Serenade will 
have to be told who wrote it. Another of 
those infinitely alluring melodies such as 
only the Duke can write, it shrieks Ellington 
in every phrase. 

And it will no more be necessary to give 
the name of the orchestra. This slow little 
rhapsody is played as only one group of 
virtuosi—Ellington’s orchestra—could play 
it. The delectable harmonies murmured by 
muted brass as were heard in Solitude, the 
immaculate rhapsodising of Barney Bigard 
on his clarinet, the elegance of Harry 
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Carney’s baritone, the piquancy of Cooty’s 
trumpet, the pleasantries of Lawrence 
Browne’s trombone—these and many other 
features which make Ellington’s unit unique 
are there to delight the soul of all who are 
lucky enough to have been given the insight 
to appreciate their charm. 

And yet there is.a blemish on this fair 
landscape ; only a-mjmor one perhaps, but 
nevertheless a blemish. Sonny Greer’s 
brushes have been so badly recorded that 
they sound almost as.though the surface of 
the record were bad. Or can it be that 
something has gone wrong and this back- 
ground is a process defect? 


If you aré*wise you Will not play Dixieland 
Band until a good while after you have 
heard Delta Serenade. Anything would 
have to be superlative to sound good after 
the Ellington opus, and Dizieland Band 
is hardly that, if only because the number 
isn’t'in the same class. Still, this record has 
its attractions too. Having adjusted your 
mentality to lighter things, you will find 
Dixieland Band an amusing if not exactly 
a classic effusion. It is one of the few tunes 
that needs its lyric to tell you its story 
(such as the story is), and as they had to have 
singing I’ve no complaint to make because 
they let Helen Ward do the job. Still 
it is, of course, the playing of the band, 
with Benny Goodman’s swell clarinet, that 
is the chief attraction. 

3 * * 


a. 
PARLOPHONE 


Red Norvo and His Swing Octet (Am.) 

The Night is Blue (Norvo and Kurtz) 
Chick Webb’s Savoy Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Stomping at the Savoy (Sampson) 

(Parlophone R2088—2s. 6d.). 

Red Norvo’s xylophone solos on Bruns- 
wick are quite enough cause for anyone to 
get excited at seeing his name as the leader 
of a band, and if you are getting excited 
at seeing his name at the head of this para- 
graph, let me tell you that there is every 
justification for it. 

I suppose there has been nothing more 
peacefully fascinating in the way of ultra- 
slow swing music than this record of The 
Night is Blue. It is the sort of thing one 
sits down and plays again and again, only 
to enjoy it more and more each time. 

Not that there is anything in it that is not 
apparent at the first hearing ; it is just that 
in its plaintive little way it is so alluring—- 
alluring as a tune and alluring as a perform- 
ance. There is a trombone player by name of 
Jack Jenny and a tenor by name of Charlie 
Barnet who rhapsodise in a way that is 
none the less captivating because it is so 
entirely free from affectation or pretentious- 
ness. Then there are Teddy Wi'son at the 
piano and Red Norvo on his xylophone, 
the latter playing with a subtle wistfulness 
that in its way is quite exquisite. This is a 
record you must get, but take it home to 
hear it, where you can be quiet and un- 
disturbed. 

Chick Webb on the reverse gives you 
something that will make you really want to 
dance—but then this Savoy swing always 
does that. It is made that way. 

* * * 

Nat Gonella and His Georgians 
Yes, Suh! (Razaf and Dowell) (v by Nat 

Gonella and the orchestra) 

Wabash Blues (Ringle and Mainken) (v by 
Nat Gonella) 

(Parlophone F179—Is. 6d.). 
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The Peanut Vendor—rumba (Sunshine, 
Gilbert and Simons) (v by Nat Gonella) 
Jigtime (Wiema and Washburne) (v by 

Nat Gonella) 

(Parlophone F180—1s. 6d.). 

These commercial-hot novelties, as one 
might fairly describe them, of Nat’s continue 
to be bright, amusing records. There is 
usually plenty going on to keep you happy, 
and if the ‘‘ public entertainment ’’ angle is 
being stressed rather to the detriment of 
more worthwhile things, I think you will 
still enjoy the fun if you-care to adjust your 
mind to the less serious side of life. 

Harold Hood is playing an excellent piano 
these days, Pat Smuts is as good as ever on 
his tenor, and all round this little combina- 
tion delivers the goods it is called upon to 


produce. 
* * 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


The Six Swingers 

What's the reason ? (v by Marjorie Stede- 
ford (Poe, Grier and others) 

The House where I was born (v by 
Marjorie Stedeford) (de Sylva) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1732—Is.). 

In Marjorie Stedeford Geo. Scott Wood 
has found a new singer who is one of the 
pleasantest I have heard. She comes from 
Canada where she has made quite a little 
name for herself on the radio. She has a 
deep voice and a nice style, but her forte 
lies in the fact that she takes it all so com- 
fortably and easily. Nothing forced, 
nothing exaggerated, and nothing that 
could be called affected. What a happy 
change from most of the others ! 

Otherwise, taking into account that the 
combination is the same as last time and that 
it is featuring “‘commercial titles,” the 
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cecords are about what one would expect— 
bright, danceable stuff, with things worth 
listefhing to from Billy Farrell’s trumpet, 
Freddy Gardner’s alto and clarinet, and the 
trombone who prefers to remain anony- 
mous. Max Abrams’ drumming is another 
of the high spots. 


———__.__ ——_ 
Vocal 
The Four Crotchets 

I Heard (Redman) 


St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1728—Is.). 


Candidly I would be handing out the 
medals to the Four Crotchets with much more 
enthusiasm if it were for having done some- 
thing original. Nevertheless theydeserve more 
than a word of praise for being quite the best 
imitators I have yet heard of the famous 
Negro Quartet from which they obtain their 
inspiration. There is a workmanlike finish 
about their work that has been lacking in 
practically all other copyists of the Four Boys 
and a Guitar, and it is none the less surprising 
when one knows that only one of the Four 
Crotchets—Arthur Reed, who plays guitar 
in the combination—can be considered a 
musician in even an amateur way, and he 
can’t read a note of music. Nevertheless the 
boys work out all their own arrangements, 
and so that they shall not forget them they 
have invented a sort of music writing code. 

The youngest of the Crotchets is eighteen, 
the eldest is only twenty-two. It was about 
last September that they first got together. 
Three of them earn their living in clerical 
capacities, the fourth has a job in the meat 
market at Smithfield. 

I understand they are likely to be heard 
on the air shortly. 
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These, too, may interest you 


Swing music enthusiasts wanting dance band recordings of the more popular 
hits of the moment are likely to find in the following the most interesting : 


Lullaby of Broadway—its satirical dig 
at what Broadway has to offer in the 
nature of a Lullaby is not the least enter- 
taining aspect of the Dorsey Brothers’ 
Orchestra’s sophisticated arrangement on 
Brunswick RL245 (1s. 6d.). Bob Crosby’s 
vocal is good. The coupling—a waltz, 
The words are in my heart, also from the 
film ‘‘Gold Diggers of 1935”—is not so 
interesting. 

* * 

** Anything Goes’’—the songs by Cole 
Porter from this American musical pro- 
duction, which C. B. Cochran has just 
put on in London at the Palace Theatre, 
are among the wittiest and most tuneful 
we have been given for many a long day. 


All the best numbers are thoroughly 
well put over in the well arranged selection 
played on the two sides of 12 in. H.M.V. 
C2757 (4s.) by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra, with Eve Becke, Gipsy Nina 
and Pat O’Malley as the singers. 


If you prefer the titles separately, trv : 


Anything Goes—by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. BD172—ls. 6d.); or, 
if you like something with a little more 
individuality, Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Decca F5570—1s. 6d.). 


I get a kick out of you—by Paul Whiteman 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B9171—I1s. 6d.) ; 
or, if an all-vocal version ap,eals to you, by 
Ambrose’s Orchestra with Sam Browne 
(Decca F5570—I1s. 6d.). 


You're the top—by Benny Goodman and 
His Orchestra (labelled The Broadway 
Bandits) (Regal-Zonophone MR1733—1s.); 
Jack Hylton’s Orchestra, which has original 
lyrics (H.M.V. BD173—ls. 6d.); Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra (H.M.V. BD171— 
ls. 6d.); or, again, if you want some- 
thing more individual (although it is not out- 
standingly good as swing music), The 
Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra on Brunswick 
RL248. Henry Hall’s record (Col. FB1068 
—ls. 6d.) is unexpectedly good until one 
comes to the vocal. Dan Donovan is not 
the type of singer for this sort of thing. 


* * * 


A Mayfair Suite gives the curious an 
opportunity to hear for the first time the 
singing of Miss Elizabeth Brooke, daughter 
of the white Rajah of Sarawak and recently 
in the public eye for having become engaged 
to Harry Roy. Otherwise the record (by 
Harry Roy and His Orchestra, on 12 in. 
Parlophone E11280—4s.) has no particuler 
interest. 

Epcar Jackson. 
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MACHINE—capable of making the past live again— 

such is the gramophone! for with its aid are we not able 
to hear people speaking and singing again exactly as we 
heard them ten, twenty, and even thirty years ago? Now, 
thanks to the advent of electrical recording, we are able to 
put back the clock and hear Chaliapin singing at Covent 
Garden, or to Melba singing her farewell to opera—not a 
repetition staged for recording, but the actual performance 
that took place nine years ago ! 

But it is not only the great stars of the operatic world who 
can awaken our memories. Those of us who have kept our 
old musical comedy records can recapture hours spent in the 
theatre—either being enchanted by Lily Elsie, one of the 
most glamorous figures ever known to the musical comedy 
stage, or captivated by the one and only Gertie Millar— 
to mention only two stars who will need no introduction. 
There are countless others, of course, ready to entertain us 
again, and we can listen to the stentorian tones of Ethel 
Levey, to the unique Elsie Janis, whose personality is so well 
conveyed by her records, to the almost incredible exuberance 
of Gaby Deslys, whose name conjures up visions of feathers, 
diamonds and orchids in wild profusion, to the cockney wit of 
Connie Ediss, to the delightful, easy manner of Basil Hallam, 
and so on. 

Lily Elsie might, I think, be justly considered the Queen 
of musical comedy ; for what memories of theatrical splendour 
her name recalls! Magnificent productions, impossibly 
beautiful scenery, masses of artificial flowers, lilting music, 
gorgeous costumes, wraith-like plots, a crowded stage and, 
finally, Lily Elsie herself, looking almost too lovely to be real— 
a complete mistress of her art. Having captivated pre-war 
London, she retired on her marriage, but returned to the 
stage during the war to play in ‘‘ Pamela” at the Palace 
Theatre, and this appears to be the first time she recorded, 
which she did for H.M.V., making five records—two solos, 
and three duets with the aid of Owen Nares. Her record of 
Cupid (03601) is quite good, clearly recorded, and unmis- 
takably Lily Elsie. After this she does not seem to have done 
anything more until she again returned to the stage (looking 
as lovely as ever) in 1927, in the “ Blue Train ”’ at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre: this time she recorded (electrically—the 
records were made in the theatre) for Columbia, making two 
solos (Swiss Fairyland and The Blue Train) and three duets 
with Arthur Margetson (When a girl is in love, You didn’t 
ask me first and Eileen). Unfortunately these records—now 
obsolete—are rather rare, but they are well worth looking for, 
as they are all good, especially You didn’t ask me first (9223, 
12in.), and are delightful souvenirs of a beautiful artiste. 


Gaby Deslys has left us very few records by which to 
remember her. Actually she was a dancer, but that did not 
deter her from singing, and certainly one of her records has 
managed to capture her wildly extravagant personality very 
accurately—this is Tout en Rose (H.M.V. 2-033039), in 
which she sings, speaks a few words of French and of English, 
and finishes up with a little laugh that is just essentially 
Gaby. The only other record of hers that has come my way 
is Philoméne (H.M.V. 2—033040), but I believe there is another, 
which was not issued in this country. 


Records by Elsie Janis are well worth having, particularly 
Ballin’ the Jack (H.M.V. B485), a duet with Basil Hallam in 
which she initiates him into the art of the fox-trot ; Florrie 
was a Flapper (H.M.V. 2—5v.d), her first success in this country ; 
and finally the two parts of Give me the moonlight (H.M.V. 
03629, . 03630), in which she gives some of her brilliant 
imitations and finishes with a dramatic little poem of her 
own composition. It is a great pity we have no electrical 
records by this incomparable artiste. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY MEMORIES 


by DUDLEY SHOLTE 








José Collins, of course, needs no introduction, but one is 
apt to think of her just as the Maid of the Mountains and to 
overlook her other successes. Her record of Bohemia 
(Columbia L1048), from ‘‘ The Happy Day,”’ is really beautiful 
in spite of rather distant recording. Then there are records 
from ‘‘ A Southern Maid ”’ and ‘“‘ Sybil ’”’—all Columbia, but 
I would give pride of place to one of her later records— 
Love, the Minstrel (Columbia 911) from the ‘‘ Last Waltz ”’; 
here we have her at her best and the recording too is very 
good. Her records should be treasured as she undoubtedly 
had one of the finest voices ever heard on the musical comedy 
stage. 


Records by Alice Delysia are also worthy of note. She has 
recorded for both H.M.V. and Columbia since about 1915, 
when H.M.V. issued records from ‘“ Pell Mell” at the 
Ambassadors Theatre ; unfortunately I have not got these 
records, so I am unable to criticise them, but as far as I 
remember they consisted of songs by Delysia and duets with 
Nat D. Ayer. A little later she made H.M.V. records from 
‘“*Carminetta ” at the Prince of Wales Theatre, and two of 
these, Cliquot and A Merry Farewell (03589), show her in two 
utterly different moods ; in the first as sparkling as the wine 
itself and in the second most movingly dramatic, especially 
considering the time (1917) in which she was singing this 
song. Then followed Columbia records of ‘‘ As You Were” and 
“Afghar,”’ both Pavilionshows; later in 1925 she recorded from 
another Pavilion revue, ‘‘On With the Dance’’; these two 
songs, Poor little rich girl and That means nothing to me (H.M.V. 
B2070), both Delysia at her best. After that we have a duet 
with W. H. Berry from ‘“ Princess Charming” (Col. 4187)— 
this was her first electrical recording—then two songs from 
‘Mother of Pearl’ (Col. DB1076) and finally the really 
excellent Alice Delysia Memories (Col. DX523) in which she 
sings several of her old numbers as brilliantly as ever. Time 
seems to have overlooked her and she is still the same 
delightful and inimitable Delysia, as her records will prove. 


There are so many artistes to whom individual paragraphs 
should be awarded, but for obvious reasons this is impossible, 
so brief references to their best records must suffice. We 
must include Teddie Gerard in Glad to see you’re back from 
‘* Bric-a-Brac ’’ (H.M.V. B520), considered rather daring in 
those days, and She'd a hole in her stocking from “* Bubbly ” 
(Col. L1187); Basil Hallam in Gilbert the Filbert (H.M.V. 
B481) and Youw’re here and I’m here (with Elsie Janis, H.M.V.), 
both from ‘‘The Passing Show’; Ethel Levey in H.M.V. 
records from ‘‘ Hullo Ragtime,”’ ‘‘ Hullo Tango ”’ and ‘‘ Watch 
Your Step,”’ all good ; Lee White in ‘‘ Some ”’ (Columbia records) 
and ‘‘Cheep”’ (H.M.V.); Edith Day in Alice Blue Gown from 
‘*Trene ’’ (both Columbia and H.M.V. B1115); Phyllis Dare in 
the ‘‘Lady of the Rose” (Columbia); Dorothy Dickson in 
‘* Sally” (Columbia) ; and, finally, the one and only Gertie 
Millar, who must really be given more than a passing reference. 


Her records from ‘‘ Our Miss Gibbs,”’ ‘‘ The Quaker Girl,” 
“ Bric-a-Brac ”’ (especially Chalk Farm to Camberwell Green, 
C592), ‘‘ Airs and Graces” (in particular Whisper to me, 
04208) and ‘“‘ Houpla ”’ are all excellent! Recorded by H.M.V. 
they have caught her personality wonderfully well. Her 
Columbia records from ‘ Flora ’’ are not quite so successful, 
except perhaps Pastel Blue (L1243). Nevertheless they are 
not to be despised. Those of us who possess her records may 
consider ourselves very fortunate—they are reminders of a 
delightful artiste whose place on the stage has yet to be filled. 


May I conclude by expressing the hope—echoed, I feel sure, 
by their many admirers—for more records by these artistes— 
medleys of the songs they made famous—to be issued wherever 
possible. 
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MORE ABOUT HORNS 


Technical Talk 


July 1935 


by P. WILSON : 


AST autumn I had to suspend my notes on the design of 
horns in order to take up one or two other questions of 
more topical interest. It was somewhat unfortunate, since 
I had just got to the most difficult part of the subject and 
yet the one which is in practice the most important: how 
to bend a horn without completely impairing its characteristics. 


I had remarked that on this particular question there are 
two schools of thought. Some designers prefer to make the 
bends of large radius of curvature so that the change of 
direction is slow and gradual. Others deliberately make the 
bends sharp, as though saying to themselves: ‘‘ Let us get 
over this objectionable business as soon as possible.”? In 
my experience neither method is without its pitfalls. One 
often finds that horns constructed by the former method 
give a fluffiness to the tone, corresponding to a severe attenua- 
tion of high notes ; while the danger of the latter method is 
that the tone may become strangled and backward. 

The trouble of course 
is that at a bend the 
distance round the out- 
side is greater than 
that round the inside, 
with the result that the 
wave-front tends to 
shoot ahead at the in- 
side and so to twist 
itself across the horn. 
Cross reflections are 
thereby set up arid this 
is not only bad for high 
notes, but also intro- 
duces resonances which 
may be most objection- 
able. 

If possible, it is 
always wise to have 
done with bending 
when the diameter of the cross-section of the horn reaches 
2in. Before that diameter is reached the bends can be quite 
sharp, and if care is taken in setting them out, they will have 
practically no deleterious effects. After a diameter of 2 in. 
has been reached the radius of curvature of any bend must be 
quite large, certainly not less than 3 or 4 times the horn 
diameter at the point. In either case, special care must be 
taken to make the cross reflections as few as possible. 

To illustrate the method of laying out which I have found 
successful, I will take first of all the case of a bend at a dia- 
meter of round about 1} in. to 2 in. Usually the conditions 
imposed by material considerations, such as size of cabinet 
and so on, resolve themselves into two prescribed positions 
(normally at right angles) for the two parts of the axis of the 
horn, A B and C D in the diagram. 


The first step in the design is to draw in the curve between 
B and C. For geometrical reasons it is most convenient to 
make this the are of a circle. For the radius choose a length 
about 3 or 4 times the probable radius of the horn at the bend 
and by constructing the square B, P, C, Q, fix the centre of the 
circle at Q. Draw in lightly the arc of the circle between 
B and C. I say lightly because you will probably find when 
you have drawn in the contour of the horn that the whole 
thing is wrong and that you must start again with a different 
radius! This is a business of trial and error and not of careful 
calculation beforehand. 


Now mark off your equal distances along the line A, B, C, D 
and draw perpendiculars on each side of the line ; along the 


curved portion B C these perpendiculars will all pass through 
the centre Q. Be careful to measure the distances along the 














Diagram showing method of laying 
out small bend in horn. 





curve B C, say by means of a map measurer or a piece of 
thread, and not in chords across it. 


Along the successive perpendiculars on each side of the 
centre line A, B, C, D, set out the appropriate radii of cross- 
section of the horn and draw in the contours thus determined. 

Now produce the line A B to cut the outside contour at X 
and draw the reflected ray X Y, making an equal angle with the 
contour at X. This reflected ray should lie along the line C D. 
If it doesn’t, you raust start afresh with a different radius for 
the bend. 

As soon as you have got this right, draw a tangent to the 
inside contour at the section B and produce it to meet the 
outside contour of the bend at M. Draw the reflection 
at M, thereby obtaining the ray M N. This ray should lie 
wholly within the section of the horn beyond C.D, but subject 
to this, it should diverge from the axis C D as much as possible. 
In the ideal case the ray should just touch the contour some 
distance beyond C, where the bending is finished. With a 
little (sometimes, I am afraid, a lot of) patience these 
conditions can be fulfilled. I know of no way of shortening 
the labour of drawing at this point. You must simply try 
different curves until the conditions are fulfilled. Believe me, 
the result is worth it. 


When the bend takes place at a substantially larger dia- 
meter of the horn than 2 in., it is desirable not to use the arc 
of a single circle as the centre-line of the bend. In those 
circumstances the centre-line should be a curve of continu- 
ously increasing radius of curvature. In fact, it is probably 
best to have a constant ratio for the diameter of the horn 
to the radius of curvature, at each successive distance along 
the centre line. 


A simple method of setting this out is shown in the second 
diagram. Suppose the bend starts at A. Choose a centre O, 
such that O A is, say, 3 times the diameter at A. Draw the 
arc A B, the length A B being the unit distance along the 
axis at which the horn diameter is measured. Produce B O 
to P making B P 3 times the horn diameter at B. With P as 
centre draw the arc B C, again for a unit distance. Produce 
C P to Q making C Q 3 times the horn diameter at C. With 
Q as centre draw the are C D for a unit distance, and so on. 


This method of drawing 
the centre line at a bend 
should always be used in 
eases where the single 
circle method previously 
described fails to produce 
contours which satisfy the 
conditions specified. 

It should be noted that 
these two processes of 
drawing a bend apply 
whatever the law of ex- 
pansion of the horn, that 
is whether the horn is 
exponential, modified ex- 
ponential, tractrix, or any 
other shape. But do 
not run away with 
the idea that a bent horn constructed on these principles 
will be quite as good as the corresponding straight horn. 
That is very unlikely. All that is claimed for the methods 
is that they avoid the-most troublesome defects of bending, 
provided that at the actual bend the material used is thick 
and that its natural resonance is of a frequency higher than 
that whose wavelength is 1°7 times the diameter of the horn 
at the bend. For this reason a metal casting of substantial 
gauge is desirable. 





Diagram showing method of setting 
out contour of large bends. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone Universal Receiver, 


Model 223 Price 114 guineas 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi X3 Valve. 
IF. = Detector and L.F. Amplifier :—Marconi W D30 
Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi N30 Valve. 
Power Output :—24 Watts (approx.). 
A.C. Rectifier :—Marconi U30 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 
Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-250 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 D.C. or A.C. ; A.C. 25-60 Cycles. 
Consumption :—90 Watts (approz.). 
A. V.C. and Local- Distance Switch. 

Although this receiver—the first Marconiphone A.C.-D.C. 
model—incorporates only three valves in the radio-frequency 
and audio-frequency stages, the types used are such that the 
overall efficiency is comparable to the average A.C. superhet of 
similar type. By comparison, for example, with the per- 
formance of the Marconiphone Console Model 297 which we 
happened to have in the London Office there is no appreciable 
difference so far as range, selectivity and power output are 
concerned ; certainly not a wide enough margin to bother 
about. 

The selectivity is adequate for all normal purposes, e.g., 
there is only faint inter- 
ference from Droitwich 
when the set is tuned 
to Zeesen, and on the 
medium waveband’ 
Strasbourg is receivable 
free from interference 
from London Regional. 

At least a dozen dis- 
tant stations can be 
tuned in at satisfactory 
volume levels here in 
Soho Square, using an 
inside aerial and a med- 
iocre earth, whilst when 
tuned to the [ocals, 
London National and 
Regional, the efficiency 
of the radio-frequency 
side had to be reduced 
by setting the sensitivity 
switch in the “local” 
position. Further in- 
dication of the efficiency of the circuit is given from the fact: 
that provided an “earth” is connected both the National 
and Regional transmitters can be received without aerial at all. 

Due probably to the relatively high degree of selectivity, 
the high-note range of the instrument, though articulate and 
smooth enough in itself, does not extend quite so far as in 
some previous Marconiphone instruments. The lower fre- 





The First Marconiphone Universal Set 


‘quencies, on the other hand, are strongly represented and 


are somewhat discoloured by box resonance when the volume 
level is high. Perhaps a less strong response here would 
improve the general balance of tone. 

For the mechanical details of the receiver we award full 
marks. Every possible precaution seems to have been taken 
to prevent users from receiving accidental electric shock, and 
to prevent undue generation of heat. The receiver is ade- 
quately fused and the mains plug connected is well insulated 
and is so constructed that access to the chassis cannot be made 
without first disconnecting the mains. 


The Murphy D.26 Radio-Gramophone Price £25 I5s. 


Specification. 

Frequency Changer :—Mazda T P2620 Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier and First L.F.:—Mazda V P1321 Valve. 
Second Detector and A. V.C. Rectifier :—Mazda DD620 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Mazda Pen. 3520 Valve. ° 

Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 

Rectifier :—Mazda U U40/20. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Loudspeaker :— Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Motor :— Universal Type. 

Pick-up :— Needle Armature. 

Wave- Range :—200-500 and 900—2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 D.C. ; A.C. 200-250 ; 40-60 Cycles. 
Total Consumption :—85 Watts (approz.). 

Tone Control and Sockets for Auxiliary Speaker. 


Here is still another Murphy radio-gramophone ; this time 
designed for operation from D.C. mains, though it can be used 
quite successfully, too, with alternating current supplies. 
In fact, the opinions we express below are based on the instru- 
ment’s performance when connected to a 230-volt A.C. supply. 


We have no reason to expect any inferior result from a 
similar test when connected to a D.C. source ; especially since 
the makers insist that it is primarily designed for D.C. 
operation. 

However, no one need have any qualms about the general 
accomplishments of this radio-gramophone, for it wholly 
maintains the standard of reproduction and general radio 
efficiency which Murphy’s appear to have set for themselves. 
This in itself is significant, and there is no doubt about it 
either. Once again one is immediately struck by the attack 
and brightness of the reproduction either from radio or records ; 
the former produces more bass than from a pick-up and record 
input, but the margin is not appreciable. On the other hand, 
and partly for the above reason, the full high-note response of 
the instrument can be tolerated on radio whereas the maximum 
high-note setting of the tone-control seemed to give a 
‘‘pinched ”’ effect to certain types of record. Some discs, however, 
were definitely enhanced by the advancing of the tone-control. 


One thing we are absolutely 
certain about is that the 
initial care in design and 
workmanship of the cabinet— 
which have been described 
before in previous reports of 
Murphy radiograms—plays an 
important part in attaining 
this uniformity of reproduc- 
tion characteristic. There is 
no sign of wood or cavity 
resonance. 

Of the actual efficiency of 
the radio side we can only say 
that the reception of alter- 
native programmes is about 
the same as in previous models; 
most of the worth-while Euro- 
peans are obtainable at good 
volume levels and with little 
indication of parasitic inter- 
ference or of fading. 

In common with other 
Murphy models this D.26 
radio-gramophone is beauti- 
fully finished ; there is not 
a shoddy corner anywhere. 





The Murphy D.26 Radiogram 
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The New Pye De-Luxe Receiver, 
Model T.9 
Specification : 


Frequency Changer :—Mullard FC4 Valve. 
1.F. Amplifier :—Mullard VP4A Vale. 
Second Detector and L.F. Stages :-—Mullard TD D4 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Mullard AC 044 Valve. 
Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Mullard IW3 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
ker :— Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 900-1,400 Metres. 
A.V.C., Dual Tone Control, Visual Tuning Indicator, Sensitivity 
Control, Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Speaker. 

There are many features, both constructional and theoretical, 
about this latest Pye receiver that are not often to be found 
in instruments of this type and price. For example, it is the 
first of its kind to pass through our hands that is fitted with 
a double-action tone-control. This, in addition to controlling 
the high-note response in the normal manner by rotation of 
it knob, has a mechanical push-pull movement which attenu- 
ates the bass frequencies. | When the knob is pushed in bass 
is normal, when pulled out the bass instruments are either 
considerably subdued or cut out altogether. Thus by judicious 
use of this control one has a very flexible control of the item 
being broadcast, or if a pick-up is being used, of the record 
being played. 

Then there is a sensitivity control situated on the rear of 
the chassis which enables the receiver to be pre-adjusted 
for the reception of stations of any desired strength with an 
almost complete elimination of stations of appreciably lower 
field strength. 

The operation of this and the tone-control provides a useful 
method of suppressing background noises. It is significant 
of the effectiveness of this sensitivity control that when set 
for lowest efficiency the strength of the signal from either 
London National or Regional (as received here in Soho) is 
reduced to such an extent the visual tuning indicator becomes 
inoperative. 

This tuning indicator is one of the neatest and least obtrusive 
we have seen ; indeed, it is possible—unless special attention is 
drawn to it—for users to overlook it. It consists of a narrow 
beam of greenish-tinted light which extends across the tuning 
scale, and is of the neon variable glow type which indicates 
the correct tuning point of a given station when the glow is at 
its minimum brightness. 

The receiver’s efficiency is somewhat above the average 
we expect from instruments of this type. The A.V.C. functions 
well, there is little indication of second-channel interference, 
and the selectivity and 
sensitivity are such that 
alternative programmes 
at good volume levels, 
and free from distressing 
interference, are avail- 
able from all parts of 
Europe. And the fact 
that the tuning scale is 
fairly accurately cali- 
brated in wavelengths 
and engraved with 
station names is a con- 
siderable help in locating 
a given transmitter. 

We have no doubt 
that the response of 
instrument is a fairly 
long one; for the ma- 
jority of transmissions 
there is always a little 
high-note response in hand, and that with the “normal bass’ 
setting of the dual tone-control. We seldom found it necessary 


Price 14 guineas 
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to take advantage of the bass attenuator, except in one or 
two O.B. broadcasts where the acoustics of the building in 
which the microphone was situated seemed to be far removed 
from the ideal. 

The result from studio broadcasts, on the other hand, 
revealed a firm bass, a rotund middle register, and as we have 
said before, a treble more than strong enough to balance up 
with both. 

There are a number of interesting mechanical details, but it 
is sufficient to say here that all are designed. to reduce service 
troubles to a minimum. 


The Columbia Portable Graphophone, 
Model 205 Price 52s. 6d. 

For once in a while here is a new portable gramophone. 
Some three or four years ago the supply of such instruments 
seemed to be far in excess of the demand ; that is if the number 
of portables which came our way at that period was any 
criterion. It seems clear that the portable gramophone 
always has been, and we venture to say will be, the more 
popular al fresco entertainer than the portable wireless set. 
For one thing, the 
former is portable, 
whereas the name 
portable as applied toe 
the average radio set 
is a misnomer; most 
of them are only 
transportables. 

This Columbia 
graphophone is truly 
a portable; it mea- 
sures only 16} in. by 
11} in. by 6} in., and 
its weight, even with 
eight 10-inch records 
packed in the stor- 
age space between 
the turntable and a 
spring grip attached 
to the lid, is not at 
all excessive. 

Beneath the lid 
there are the usual 
portable amenities, 
including an auto- 
brake that really 
works. The horn is so 
shaped and disposed that the full width of the case is available 
for the mouth—a good point this—the tone-arm is of narrow 
and almost straight bore and the sound-box is of the pivoted 
type with aluminium diaphragm. The needle socket is cut 
triangular so that fibre needles can be used if desired. 

We were not particularly happy about the mechanical 
construction of the tone-arm; both rear and forward joints 
of our sample, at any rate, were on the loose side, and unless 
they are kept well greased may develop rattle and may possibly 
leak. In the latter event high notes would be attenuated. 
This, however, is not our principal criticism ; we are rather 
surprised to see a Columbia instrument, portable though it is, 
where the tracking arrangements are such that when the 
needle is lowered on to the record the front angle, i.e., the 
angle between the face of the sound-box and the record, 
is anything but 90 degrees. In this instance, even with a 
short needle, the front angle is much nearer 80 degrees than 
90 degrees. We can forgive most portable compromises, 
but this is one that can be avoided, and has been in other 
Columbia instruments. 

The tonal balance of this 205, on the other hand, is quite 
good ; the treble is bright and never develops raucousness, 
whilst lower down the scale the middle register and what bass 
the horn will pass is clean and very forward. 





The Columbia 205 Grafonola 
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TELEVISION: DETAILS OF SERVICE 


The Postmaster-General announced on Thursday, June 6th, 
that a choice of site for the proposed London Television 
Station had been recommended by the Television Advisory 
Committee. 

Alexandra Palace is the recommended site and the B.B.C. 
are making arrangements to take over part of the building to 
house the transmitter and the necessary studios and other 
offices. 


The Wavelengths 


It is proposed to erect a 300 ft. mast and this, added to the 
geographical height above sea level (some 300 ft.) of the 
Palace grounds, should ensure satisfactory radiation of 
high-definition television to serve the London area. 


The Committee are of the opinion that vision and sound 
signals should be radiated on wavelengths of 6°6 and 7:2 
metres respectively, and they believe that instruments for 
receiving both transmissions can be manufactured without 
excessive expense or intricate adjustment. 


The Two Systems 


Both the Baird Company and the Marconi-E.M.I. Company 
have been invited by the Committee to tender for the supply 
of apparatus for the working of their respective systems, and, 
if accepted, technical data regarding the characteristics of the 
television signals radiated by the two systems will be made 
available so as to facilitate the design of receivers generally. 

We understand that the Baird Company propose to adopt 
a standard of definition of 240 lines sequential scanning, 
25 traversal pictures per second and 25 complete frames 
per second. 

The Marconi-E.M.I. Company, on the other hand, propose 
a higher standard of definition ; but perhaps we had better 
print verbatim a rather lengthy statement issued immediately 
after the Postmaster-General’s announcement : 

“The principal objects in recent television development 
have been : 

(1) To produce a picture of the highest definition possible. 
(2) To avoid a flicker, which, as everyone remembers, 
was a very serious defect in cinematography years ago. 

“In the system which the B.B.C. has been broadcasting for 
the last few years, 30-line pictures at 124 per second were the 
best that could be obtained. This was only a preliminary 
step, and with the advent of high-definition television this 
service will be discontinued. 

“In Germany a system has been inaugurated transmitting 
180-line pictures at 25 pictures per second, but the report by 
the Television Commission wisely insisted on a minimum of 
240 lines 25 pictures per second for this country. 


“The research engineers of the Marconi-E.M.I. Television 
Company Ltd. have for some months past been sending experi- 
mental broadcasts from Hayes to receiving stations in London, 
using 405 lines, and have eliminated flicker by their method 
of ‘interlaced’ scanning. The result of this development is: 


(1) That with 405 lines the definition is adequate for all 
types of picture, either as seen at a cinema or picked 
up from real life, and 


(2) Due to the method of interlaced scanning, the trans- 
mission is equivalent to 50 pictures per second, and 
therefore flicker, which is so fatiguing to the eye, is 
entirely absent. 


‘The receiver which will be required for these 405 lines 
interlaced pictures will not in any way be more costly or more 
complex than a receiver for the minimum number of lines and 
pictures recommended by the Commission. 

“* The cathode ray scanner, or as we call it the ‘ electric eye,’ 
which is a further development of the E.M.I. research 
laboratories at Hayes, is an instrument which enables the 
scenes and events to be picked up direct as they occur, in 
contradistinction to other systems in which it is necessary to 
photograph the subject before it can be televised. Owing to 
the absence of moving parts and its small size, the ‘ electric 
eye ’ can easily be carried about for use out of doors for televis- 
ing a football or cricket match, tennis at Wimbledon, the 
Boat Race, or the Derby, street processions, etc., etc. 

** It can be used with equal facility in a studio or theatre, 
in fact, it can be employed for the broadcast of all current 
daily subjects which may be of interest to the public. Further- 
more, the use of the ‘ electric eye’ is not restricted solely to 
the transmission of outside scenes and studio performances, 
ns it can be used with equal efficiency for the transmission 
of cinematograph films.” 

The italics are ours. By the electric eye we presume that 
the Company refer to a modern form of the Iconoscope, that 
clever tube discovered in the R.C.A. laboratories in America. 
The Baird Company hold tho patent rights in a different kind 
of tube which performs the same function—the Farnsworth 
tube—which, likewise, was discovered in America. 

It will be interesting to watch the progress of the twosystems. 
There is hardly sufficient evidence, or at any rate published 
data, yet for us to have more than a vague idea which is 
likely to be the more successful system. As Mr. Asquith 
said on a famous occasion—but you know what he said. 


Erratum 


In the report of the new Embassy needles last month, it 
was stated that the ‘‘ Gramophone ” type cost two shillings 
per tube of 200 needles. The correct price is one shilling. 
Our apologies to the British Needle Company Ltd., the makers. 


More Piezo Instruments 


The development of instruments which make use of the 
Piezo-Electric properties of Rochelle Salt moves apace : pick- 
ups, tweeter speakers, loudspeakers for public address work 
and various types of microphones, and now piezo-electric 
headphones and recording heads. 

As usual, the sole agents in this country for these latest 
instruments are R. A. Rothermel Ltd., to whom all enquiries 
should be made. 

In common with other piezo devices, the headphones and 
recording head are very efficient and, we understand, have 
characteristics which are as outstanding in their own re- 
spective classes as those of the microphones, pick-ups, etc. 

Incidentally, we had an opportunity over Whitsun of 
making one or two experiments with a piezo loudspeaker and 
a lapel-type microphone, 

The speaker was a R.105 type used in conjunction with a 
4 ft. 6 in. directional baffle of exponential taper, and a ten- 
watt amplifier. Our tests, in this instance, were carried out 
in the open air. The most significant feature of these pre- 
liminary experiments was the efficiency of the speaker unit 
when loaded by an exponential air column, the input power it 
would withstand without overloading and the wide angle of 
sound radiation. At a distance of 6 yards the acoustic output 
was aurally no larger than at a distance of 30 yards, and we had 
to listen from a position nearly in the same plane as the mouth 
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of the horn to detect any appreciable falling off in power or 
quality. 


Electric Gramophones 


For some unknown reason there has been small but increasing 
demand lately for an electrical reproducer of gramophone 
records without radio. Unfortunately for those concerned, 
it has not heen possible for us to reeommend many alternative 
makes for the simple reason that commercial instruments of 
this type are rarities. There is, of course, the specialist type 
of manufacturer—the Godfreys, Tannoys, E.M.G.s, etce.— 
who make such equipment to order, but some folks, and 
especially visitors from overseas, like to be able to see 
a thing, hear it, and buy it on the 
spot. 

Columbia tried the experiment of 
producing a purely electric gramo- 
phone some three years ago with a 
fair amount of success, but later the 
model 500, as it was designated, was 
deleted from the catalogue with the 
majority of that particular year’s 
models. Now, incidentally, we hear 
that Columbia are returning to the 
fold with a complete range of radio 
receivers and radio - gramophones. 
More than this we are precluded from 
divulging—at the moment. 


To return to the subject of this 
note, to wit, electric gramophones, 
we understand that H. Hacker & 
Sons, of Maidenhead, the makers of 
Dynatron instruments, have pro- 
duced two electric reproducers solely 
for records. 


The standard model (GA.46) is 
offered in a cabinet similar to the 
Dynatron Ether Knight radiogram 
and consists of a single turntable 
and pick-up and a 6-watt amplifier 
feeding into a large electro-magnet 
speaker. If desired it is available as 
a compact playing-desk with separ- 
ate loudspeaker and baffle, or it is 
available with a 12-watt amplifier. 
This modification costs an extra 6 guineas over the price of 
the standard and playing-desk models, which cost 33 guineas. 


Anything Goes ! 

We read of the trials and tribulation of Mr. Francis Collinson, 
the musical director of C. B. Cochran’s new show “ Anything 
Goes,” of which both Columbia and Regal have issued records. 

It seems that the score had to be adapted from the original 
American one, and apparently American methods of arranging 
are totally different from the more conventional English 
arrangements. Thus when Mr. Collinson came to examine 
the score he found that the various parts are not introduced 
by the names of the respective instruments, but by the names 
of the original instrumentalists. For example, the chief 
parts in the orchestration were ‘‘ Kauter—E flat,”’ “‘ Farley— 
E flat,” “‘ Delaney—B flat,’’ ‘“‘ Marsh,” etc. 

Now Kauter, after commencing with the clarinet, discards 
it later in favour of the flute. Delaney plays a few hundred 
bars of clarinet, then takes a fancy to the cor anglais, and 
Marsh, versatile fellow, tootles the oboe awhile, undergoes 
a probationary term with the saxophone, returns to his first 
love, and eventually repents on the celeste! What instruments 
the rest of the original instrumentalists doubled or trebled 
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on we do not know, but we do know that the arrangement 
includes a bass oboe, players of which are very scarce. How- 
ever, Mr. Collinson, equally versatile, solved the riddle. 


A New Loudspeaker 


Unfortunately a new J. & M. speaker of the electro-magnet 
type arrived too late for review in this issue. This means 
that the report will now be held over until the September 
issue, arrangements for August—the holiday month—having 
already been completed. 

The speaker is available in chassis form with field resistances 
of 1,000, 2,000 and 2,500 ohms and a standard speech coil im- 
pedance of 16 ohms. This value includes the hum-bucking coil. 

Each model is fitted with a good size input transformer 
having three ratios: the 1,000-ohm 
speaker ratios have been fixed at 20: 1, 
18-4: 1, and 14:2: 1 for valve loads 
of 6,400, 5,400 and 3,200 ohms 
respectively. 


The Vox Radiogram 

It has now been definitely decided 
to publish particulars of the circuit 
modifications of the Vox Radiogram 
in the August issue. 

The new chassis has been thorough- 
ly tested out over a period of about 
six months and in every respect has 
given satisfaction. 

The quality of reproduction, par- 
ticularly on radio, shows a marked 
improvement over the original model, 
this due mostly to the use of diode 
rectification. The selectivity, too, is 
very much better, thanks to the 
Varley Nicore coils ; and as regards 
the efficiency of the radio circuit it 
has surpassed our expectations com- 
pletely. 

Providing a good aerial and earth 
are available the instrument will 
prove itself to be a very satisfactory 
Continental entertainer and _ the 
majority of programmes receivable 
at good volume levels are of almost 
local station quality. This is very 
gratifying to us since the radio side 
was originally only intended for local 
station reception. 


Book Review 


Everyman’s Wireless, by F. J. Camm. 
3s. 6d. 

Here are 280 pages about radio and electrical reproduction 
generally that should appeal to many amateurs. 

The book is primarily intended for the not too far advanced 
student of radio, although there are many hints and tips 
on the mechanical construction of amplifying equipment— 
improvised tools for awkward corners and the like—that the 
seasoned enthusiast would find helpful. 

The chapters on Testing Instruments, Systematic Trouble 
Tracing, Faulty Operation, Special Remedies for Local 
Conditions and Noises, their Cause and Remedy are of particu- 
lar interest. Especially are the last two chapters of interest 
to all possessors of radio equipment since they deal clearly 
and not too technically with installation problems—aerial 
and earth systems, the mitigation of noises caused by domestic 
electric appliances, etc. 

There is a profusion of illustrative matter which in itself 
tells a useful story apart from its context. 


George Newnes. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


Borrowing—and Worse 


One or two Handel issues have been welcome in this year 
of celebration. I wish we could have had more, especially 
of his best vocal work. One of the sidelights on him that most 
interested me was cast by Professor Dent, in a theory that 
Handel’s notorious ‘ borrowings’? from other composers 
(he borrowed from himself also) were due to kleptomania, 
caused by an illness that overtook him at one period. This is 
the kind of fresh thought that makes criticism so interesting a 
job. For another kind of borrowing, I have only a few words— 
Herr Kreisler’s, in the matter of those violin compositions 
which he ascribed to other composers. It is mortifying to 
musicians that a fine artist should so forget his duty. We can 
still appreciate the great violinist, but it is grieving to find 
any musician treating his art, his colleagues and his public 
with such scornful discourtesy. 


Noms de Guerre 


There is, of course, all the difference in the world between 
this utterly indefensible use of real composers’ names and the 
adoption of a made-up pen-name, which may or may not be 
worth while. A good many plain Englishmen in the past 
took foreign names. The custom is not dead. It seems to 
survive chiefly among dancers. That a fine artist needs no 
such disguise is shown by the success abroad of Eva Turner. 
The snobbery of admiring or sniffing at a foreigner just because 
he is foreign is folly which any true music-lover scorns. 


A pen-name in itself is not wrong. Old readers will remember 
one “ K.K.,”’ who, being fairly well known in certain circles, 
wished, on coming into a new one, to try whether people would 
like him for his work alone, without any preconceived notion 
of who he might be, and what he had done before. I still 
occasionally wish that ‘‘ K.K.” had not been done away with 


Sir Henry Hadow, in his essay on A Croatian Composer 
(Haydn), refers to the pen-name custom among literary men 
and theologians of the past: we remember Erasmus and 
Melanchthon. Latinising made Schneider (‘‘tailor’’) into 
Sartorius, and so on. Among musicians, our own John 
Cooper, instrumentalist and composer of the early seventeenth 
century, Italianised his name to Coprario. Sir Henry alse 
mentions one Gionesi—presumably Jones. The fashion became 
all the rage among operatic artists. Running through Grove, 
I was surprised to find, even in the first half-dozen letters of 
the alphabet, at, least three score notable people who took 
pseudonyms. 

I suppose recorders have by now fully made up their minds 
about ‘“‘ best sellers.’’ Plebiscites are always interesting, 
though. That taken by the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral 
Union at two of its Saturday popular concerts ranges the 
repertory in classes—symphonies, overtures, suites, etc.— 
but I do not know how many votes were allowed, whether the 
compositions were classified for the voters, or if any instruc- 
tions were given to them. The work that got the highest 
number of votes was, rather to my surprise, Hine kleine (380), 
with the First Hungarian Rhapsody a good second (362), 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth and the Unfinished running neck- 
and-neck (291 and 289). Familiarity must ever be the chief 
deciding point, of course. Berlioz’s Corsair, for instance, 
got only three votes, but it may have been heard only once, 
and possibly not at all by a good many attenders. The 
Sibelius symphonies made a fair show, with 55 and 41 (for 
the First and the Seventh). Finlandia, naturally, easily tops 
them, with 185. No Schumann symphony appears in the list. 
The three Beethovens (Nos. 3, 5 and 7) played together got 
562 votes, against 268 for three Brahms (1, 3 and 4). The 
winner among overtures is The Mastersingers (264), followed 
by Leonora No. 3 and The Bat; among ‘‘ Rhapsodies, Suites 


and Dances,” the Liszt No. 1 is far ahead, Peer Gynt being 
next. Among “ Miscellaneous,” after Hine kleine’s tremen- 
dous majority, the Entrance of the Queen of Sheba (Handel) 
unexpectedly comes second, but with only about half Mozart’s 
votes. Others over the 100 mark are the Flight of the Bumble 
Bee, Ride of the Valkyries, Enigma, and Introduction and 
Allegro by Elgar. 


More Musical Bloomers 


Sir Landon Ronald once told how Beerbohm Tree suggested 
“the Ninth Symphony ” as a suitable musical accompaniment 
to a death scene—evidently thinking that “ symphony ”’ 
here was applied in the common sense of a few bars before 
a solo or between its stanzas. 

Some slips are easy enough to make, for the nomenclature 
of music is strange and not always logical; but even then 
one would expect a person who is putting forth a book to take 
the trouble to ask about anything he doesn’t know from inside. 
I can’t imagine a musician, wanting to bring into an annota- 
tion some description of architecture, writing about “ the 
magnificent flying cupolas and balustraded vaults of the 
moulded Gothic fagades.”’ I hope I should have sense enough, 
on a subject of whose technique I knew nothing, to ask some- 
body who did. It is part of the lazy arrogance of the day that 
some writers think they can talk thus about music without 
understanding the first thing about it. I hate this sort of 
snobbery—wanting to appear knowledgeable without taking 
the least trouble. Music, thank heaven, is a matter in which 
nothing worth while can be gained without effort. Anybody 
who tells you it can is a self-confessed ignoramus. 


In my paragraph last month about breaking a Schubert 
record when in U.S., I made a tiny gaffe, in speaking of the 
Unfinished’s ‘‘ middle movement,’”’ when I meant ‘ middle 
disc ’—which (as the luck of such an occasion would of 
course determine) contains part of both movements. 

Of truly idiotic blunders, with a touch of sublimity in them, 
I like as well as any Marie Corelli’s about that ‘‘ amiable 
nightingale,” which showed Prince Rimanez (in The Sorrows 
of Satan) “‘ the most elaborate methods of applying rhythmic 
tune to the upward and downward rush of the wind, thus 
teaching him perfect counterpoint.” ‘‘ Scales,” she goes on to 
say, “ he learnt from nature ” : from the finny tribe, maybe? 
But it is all rather fishy. Tovey’s straight word sums up the 
real gaffes : ‘‘ No musician has ventured to remain so ignorant 
of the national literature, and of all that has been made 
international by translation, as most persons of literary 
culture are content to remain ignorant of music.” 


Thought for the Month 


T. Earle Welby, writing on Journalism in India, told how 
once a year Hindu workers do homage to that by which they 
earn their living—the groom to his horse, the printer to his 
machine. Gramophiles ought to have an annual Feast of 
Discs, doing homage to that by which they earn their pleasure. 


Chips from Workshops 

‘* Art is news of reality not to be expressed in other terms.’ 
—Charles Morgan (Portrait in a Mirror). 

‘Science aims at constructing a world which shall be 
symbolic of the world of commonplace experience. It is not 
at all necessary that every individual symbol should represent 
something in common experience, or even something explic- 
able in terms of common experience. The man in the street 
is always making this demand for concrete explanation of the 
things referred to in science ; but of necessary he must be 
disappointed.”’—Prof. Eddington (The Nature of the Physical 
World). (? For “ science,” substitute ‘‘ music.’’) 
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CREME DE LA CREME 


Bach : , 

Art of the Fugue*—Am. Columbia 68257-66D 

Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue*—H.M.V. 
DB4403-4 

Brandenburg Concertos, 1 to 6**—H.M.Y. 
recordings ; 

Suite No. 2, B minor*— Victor 6914-5 

Suite No. 3, D major*—H.M.V. DB1963-5 

Ricercare from Musical Offering**—H.M.V. 
DB4419 

Prelude and Fugue (Wedge), E minor**— 
H.M.V. DB4000-1 

Society Album No. 1**—H.M.V. 

Fugue, G minor, and Christ lay in Bonds** 
Victor 7437 


Beethoven : 

Concerto, Emperor**—H.M.V. DB1685-9 

Overture, Coriolanus**—H.M.V. DB2102 

Overture, Coriolanus**—Col. LX 167 

Overture, Egmont**—Polydor 95281 

Overture, Leonore No. 3**—Col. LX129-30 

Quartet Op. 59, No.3**—H.M.V.DB2109-12 

Quartet Op. 74*—Col. D15061-4 

Quartet Op. 127*—H.M.V. DB1377-81 

Quartet Op. 130 and 133**—H.M.V. 
DB1547-50, 2144, and 1559-60 

Quartet Op. 131*—Col. 2283-7 

Quartet Op. 132*—Col. 2272-6 

Quartet Op. 132* (released in U.S.A.)— 
Col. CM193 E 

Quartet Op. 135**—H.M.V. DB2113-6 

Sonata Op. 106 (Weingartner’s Transcription) 
(except the first movement)**—Col. 
LX43-7 

Sonata Society Album No. 1*—H.M.V. 

Sonata Society Album No. 2**—H.M.V. 

Sonata Society Album No. 3**—H.M.V. 

Sonata Society Album No. 4**—H.M.V. 

Sonata Society Album No. 5**—H.M.V. 

Symphony No. 7**—Victor 6670-4 

Symphony No. 9*—Polydor 66657-63 


Bloch : 
Quintet***—H.M.V. DB1882-5 


Brahms : 

Concerto D minor***—H.M.V. DB1839-43 

Tragic Overture***—H.M.V. DB1803-4 

Quartet C minor, Op.51**—H.M.V. DB1807- 
10 

Quartet A minor, Op. 51**—Col. LX163-6 

Quartet B flat major, Op. 67**—H.M.V. 
DB1859-62 

Quintet B minor, Op. 115*—Col. L2228-32 

Quintet G major, Op. 111*—H.M.V. 
DB1866-8 

Sonata A Major, Op. 100**—H.M.V. DB 
1805-6 

Symphony No. 1, C minor**—Victor 6658-72 

Symphony No. 2, D major*—Victor 7277-82 

Symphony No. 3, F major*—Victor 6886-90 

Symphony No. 3***—H.M.V. DB2346-51 

Symphony No. 4, E minor*—H.M.V. 


D1265-70 
Symphony No. 4, E minor***—H.M.V. 
DB2253-7 
Symphony No. 5**—H.M.V. DB2338-42 
Debussy : 


Aprés midi d'un Faune***—Col. DX279 
Quartet G minor**—Col. D15085-8 


Delius : 
Alium No. 1***—Columbia 


by HENRY R. HUBBARD 
(Continued from page 36, June) 


On Hearing the First Cuckoo**—Col. L2096 
Summer Night on the River**—Col. D1638 
Brigg Fair**—Col. L2294-5 

Ina Summer Garden**—H.M.V. D1696-7 


Elgar : 

Concerto, Violin***—H.M.V. DB1751-6 
Concerto, Violoncello*¥*—H.M.V. D1597-9 
Falstaff***—H.M.V. DB1621-4 

Enigma Variations*—Col. DX322-5 
Introduction and Allegro*¥*—H.M.V. C1694-5 
Overture, Cockaigne**—H.M.V. DB1935-6 
Overture, Froissart**—H.M.V. DB1938-9 
Overture, In the South**—H.M.V. DB1665-7 
Prelude, Gerontius***—H.M.V. DB2194 
Prelude, Kingdom***—H.M.V. DB1934 
Quintet** (except side 2)—H.M.V. DB2094-7 
Symphony No. 1**—H.M.V. D1944-9 
Symphony No. 2*—H.M.V. D1230-5 


Franck : 

Sonata A major**—Victor 8274-7 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue*—H.M.V. 
DB1299-300 

Quartet D major*—Col. L2304-9 

Symphony D minor*—Victor 6726-30 

Variations Symphoniques**—H.M.V. 
DB2185-6 


Haydn : 

Quartet Society Album No. 
recordings 

Quartet Society Album No. 2**-——-H.M.V. 
recordings 

Quartet Society Album No. 3**—H.M.V. 
recordings 

Symphony, Clock*—H.M.V. D1668-71 

Symphony, Surprise**—Victor 7058-60 

Symphony, C major**—H.M.V. C2367-9 

Symphony, Oxford**—H.M.V. C2364-6 


Hindemith : 
** Mathis, der Mahler ’’***—Telefunken 
E1647-9 


Mozart : 

Quartet C major*—Col. L2290-3 

Quartet D minor*—H.M.V. DB1357-8 

Quartet G major**—Col. LX24-7 

Quartet G minor (piano)*—H.M.V.DB2155-8 

Quintet A major*—Col. L2252-5 

Quintet C major***—H.M.V. DB2383-6 

Quintet G minor*—Col. L61-4 

Symphony No. 34**—Col. L2220-2 

Symphony, Haffner**—Victor 7316-8 

Symphony No. 39*—Col. DB9450-2 

Symphony No. 39, E flat major***—H.M.V. 
DB2258-60 

Symphony No. 40**—Victor 7394-6 

Symphony No. 41, Jupiter**—H.M.V. 
DB1966-9 

Trio E major**—Col. LFX148-9 

Trio E flat major**—N.G.S. 161-2 

Trio G major*—N.G.8. 159-60 


Ravel : 

Alborado del Gracioso***—Col. LFX185 

Daphnis et Chloe, Suite No. 2***—Col. 
LX105-6 

La Valse**—Victor 7413-4 

Quartet F major**—H.M.V. DB2135-6 

Rapsodie Espagnole***—Victor 8282-3 


Schoenberg : 
Verklarte Nacht**—Victor 8266-9 


1**_H.M.V. 


Schubert : 

Quintet C major*—Col. DB9485-90 

Symphony No. 9, C major***—H.M.V. 
DB2415-20 

Sibelius : 

Album No. 3***—H.M.V. 

Symphony No. 1**—Col. LX65-9 

Symphony No. 2**—Col. LX50-4 

Symphony No. 4**—Victor 7683-6 

Society Album No. 1***—H.M.V. recordings 

Society Album No, 2***—H.M.V. recordings 


Strauss : 

Don Quixote (Beecham)*—Victor 7589-93 
Till Eulenspiegel*—H.M.V. D1418-9 

Till Eulenspiegel**—H.M.V. DB2187-8 
Heldenleben*—V ictor 6908-12 

Tod und Verklérung*—H.M.V. D1525-7 
Tod und Verklérung***—Victor 8288-91 
Zarathustra***—V ictor 8619-23 


Stravinsky : 

Firebird Suite*—Victor 6773-5 and Col. 
L2280 

Histoire du Soldat***—Col. LFX263-5 

Les Noces**—Columbia LX326-8 

Octuor***—Col. LF X287-8 

Petruchka (Coates)—H.M.V. D1521-4 

Sacre du Printemps**—Victor 7227-30 

Symphonie des Psaumes**—Col. LX148-50 

Tchaikowsky, Symphony No. 5, E minor*** 
—Victor 8589-94 


Wagner : 

Gotterdimmerung Albums*—H.M.V. record- 
ings 

Meistersinger Selections: Prelude Act 1**— 
H.M.V. DB1924; Chorales*—H.M.V. 
D1211 

Am Stillen Herd**—H.M.V. C2153 

Guten Abend Meister**—H.M.V. D2001 

Jerum**—H.M.V. C2255 

Prelude, Act 3**—Col. LX180 

Wahn, Wahn**—H.M.V. D1734 

Gruss Gott, Abendlich gluhend, Aha**— 
H.M.V. EJ567-8 

Abendlich gluhend, Euch macht**—H.M.V. 
D2000 

Sieh Ev’chen***—H.M.V. DB1421 

Quintet, Act 3, Aha, da streicht*¥—H.M.V. 
D2002 

Verachtet mir**—H.M.V. C2255 

Closing Scene*—H.M.V. D1354 

Parsifal, Prelude, Act 1*—H.M.V. D1400-1 

Parsifal, Act 3**—H.M.V. Album 

Rheingold Transcription**—V ictor 7796-8 

Siegfried Selections**—H.M.V. D1690-4 

Siegfried Selections**—H.M.V. D1836-7 

Siegfried Selections***—H.M.V. DB1578-83 

Siegfried Selections***—H.M.V. DB1710-3 

Tannhduser Bayreuth Festival Set**—Col. 
Album 

Tannhduser, Overture and Bacchanale*— 
Victor 7262-4 

Tristan und Isolde, Bayreuth Album**— 
Columbia recordings 
Since these ratings are based merely on 

my own opinion, with which others might 

disagree, and not on absolute acoustical 

measurements, the tabulation is in no way 

conclusive, but merely indicative as to how 

these records may be expected to sound 

when played on a super-gramophone such 

as I have described. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


. 8. (Norbury) sends me the complete list of his “finds” 

since becoming a reader of Collectors’ Corner; and I am 
bound to say that seldom, if ever, have I heard of a small 
collection which has pleased me so much, not only on account 
of the very highly artistic and historical value of the speci- 
mens both from a musical and a museum point of view, but 
also by reason of the complete absence of “ padding ” with 
records of dubious significance with which some of us are 
sometimes sorely tempted to swell our numbers. 


The collection is quite small, and it is really worth while to 
run through it. Here is Journet’s 3—-32518, Chanson des 
Peupliers, the first, and probably the rarest record made by 
that fine artist. Then of Edward Lloyd we have Songs of 
Araby, Star of Bethlehem and Mary of Argyle. Three charac- 
teristic Michailowas; the 1904-5 recordings of Mattinata, 
Addie, Sur le Lac, Gentle Lark, and Jewel Song, by Melba ; 
both the Kathleen Mavourneens of Patti, and the Connais 
tu le pays; William Paull’s magnificent Jovial Monk, and 
Motherland, which I have never heard; Suzanne Adams’ 
Waltz Song—what a treasure !—early Perceval Allens; Caruso’s 
52440 Vesti la giubba, the historic recording, and the lovely 
Don Pasquale Serenade; Kate Cove’s Ave Maria on Zonophone 
(this is a rarity), and Gounod’s Serenade ; Destinn’s G. & T. 
Carmen and Tannhduser ; the Esty-Harrison-Dawson Faust 
finale ; Renaud’s 2—2705 Toreador Song (another treasure) ; 
Sembrich’s Jewel Song; Schumann-Heink’s La Prophéte ; 
Lane Wilson’s Yeoman’s Wedding ; three of Evan Williams’ 
earliest ; Chaminade’s Air de Ballet; and Sigrid Arnoldsen’s 
Habanera, red G. & T. , 

This perfectly balanced and tasteful little collection would 
surely take a high.place in any competition among collectors 
for the forty odd representative collectors’ records to be 
taken to a “lonely island.” (I am not thinking of opening 
such a competition, by the way, as I should almost certainly 
wish to award the prize to every entrant !) 

Some very nice things are floating about in the more 
rarified atmosphere of the collecting world. A Fabbri 053006 
Semiramide has changed hands in Rome, and so brought my 
remark last month about the apparent complete dearth of this 
singer’s records up to date. De Lucia’s Recondite Armonia 
and La donna é mobile have reached me from Milan ; and a 
red Santley and Albani’s Angels from London. Fremstad’s 
pink Columbia Vissi d’arte has lately passed through my 
hands ; although somewhat aloof in treatment, it is a model 
in its fidelity to the vocal line, and is more controlled than 
many a Tosca might have been in her trying situation. 

J. B. B. (Maida Vale) is exultant over the capture of 
Ancona’s O dei verd’ anni miei, in Ernani, in a special pressing 
from the American recording of 1908 or 1909. 

Others that are reported either as acquisitions or for 
exchange include an interesting Dannazione di Faust of 1903 
by Sammarco, Garbin’s Mimi é¢ una civetta in La Bohéme, 
and Lloyd’s famous Prize Song. Worthy of report, too, is a 
Berliner of 1898 of Leslie Stuart playing his Soldiers of the 
Queen as brilliant pianoforte variations. 

Ambitious collectors may be interested to hear of a nice 
set of very early Russian records which the owner has sent to 
me to deal with as I think best. These include some of the 
original ten-inch Chaliapines, a Mey-Figner or two, several 
by the famous tenor Davidoff; Kousnietzoff, Varya Panena, 
Kamenski, and some others. They seem to be in new con- 
dition, and I hope they will find good homes. 


P. W. (Saxony) reports that early records are disappearing 
altogether from Germany, but in France he found several 
interesting Pathés—the favourite discs of the Frenchman— 
including Renaud, Rouselliéres, Alvarez, Litvinne, and a 
marvellous L’ Heure Exquise and Chanson de l’Adieu by 
Ancona, which he declares is the finest record of any kind 
he has heard of this grand singer’s voice. There was also 
a record by one Mario, which P. W. says sounds remarkably 
like a re-recorded cylinder! I suppose it would not be abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Two very interesting ‘“‘ 1900 Zonophones ” (definitely too 
early for 10-inch records, P. W.) were by the great French bass 
Delmas and by Aino Ackté : both with light blue labels. The 
Delmas plays at over 100 revolutions, which for needle discs 
must surely be a record. One needed a good ear in those days, 
as speeds varied from 65 to about 90, without any indication 
of the correct one. 

There is still a shade of doubt about the identity of the 
basso Navarini, who sang wtilité réles at Covent Garden in 
1908. R. W. F. P. (Liverpool) mentions that according to 
Eaglefield-Hull’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians,” 
Francesco Navarini was born in 1858 and died in 1923, which 
would make him only fifty in 1908. I find that, with two “r’s” 
to his name, the famous Navarrini made his début in London 
in 1887, and won the admiration of the critics; and it is 
difficult to imagine that so prominent an artist should be 
found singing such minor rdéles even at fifty. If, as R. B. 
(Milan) suggests, there were two Navarrinis, those collectors 
who have expensively acquired the Fonotipia records, made, 
perhaps, about 1907, will like to know for certain whose they 
are. 

Speaking of débuts, future historians may find themselves 
misled by the strange habit of the compilers of the operatic 
prospectuses in the eighties of giving some of the better 
known artists a ‘“‘ début” every season! Even if only a 
little of the glamour stuck, it was something, I suppose. 
Melba had one of these ‘‘débuts’”’ in 1893, having sung 
yearly since 1888: and Battistini was reborn in 1887. Of 
course, there were rival Opera Houses at work, and each 
doubtless disciaimed any knowledge of the doings of the show 
round the corner; but the most amazing piece of effrontery 
was the claim by Covent Garden to be producing Tristan in 
1884 “for the first time in England,” coolly ignoring the 
historic English premiére at Drury Lane under Richter two 
years earlier ! 

Is it not a saddening thought that two absolutely first- 
rate seasons of opera ran for long periods every year as a 
matter of course? Sir Thomas Beecham speaks of the 
people of those days as “ Philistines,” and of ourselves as 
a generation fit to receive the coffin of Delius. I wonder what 
our reactions would be were we given the opportunity to 
worship at the higher shrines of opera, as they were! These, 
however, are likely to remain closed so long as so little 
encouragement is given to the finer kinds of singing. That 
there has been an improvement in this respect in the season 
just closed I will not deny, but, talking of ‘‘ downright bad 
singing,” as I did last month, I never expected in my life to 
listen to such incredible sounds as emanated from the two 
principal male members of the cast of Carmen. It is depressing 
to find that it is even yet considered safe to produce Bizet’s 
masterwork relying upon the skill or reputation of the leading 
lady : it was not fair on Conchita Supervia—to say nothing 
of the suffering audience. Carmen will grant her favours 
only to those who treat her with becoming respect as a musical 
work of genius, as was done a few seasons ago when 
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Olszewska was superbly supported by Ansseau and Journet— 
or to those who take her by force as a réle, as Maria Gay did 
in 1907, since which date the latter feat has not been accom- 
plished in England. I prophesy that it will be a long while 
before Carmen recovers from the shattering blow dealt her 
this season ; and the more is the pity, because I stil] feel that 
Conchita might have pulled it off had the general production 
been even reasonable. However, we may, and should, thank 
our musical benefactors for advances in several directions ; 
but even so if the sinister shadow of the cinema is to be 
allowed to cast its blight even over our beloved Opera House, 
then “ good-bye to all that,’’ because nothing and nobody 
will be able to save our artistic traditions from going the same 
way as elsewhere, where this fearful calamity has already 
happened. Once the cinema public has been lured into 
Covent Garden it will be a difficult matter to get them out 
again. 


_This should not be read as implying any ungallant reflec- 
tions upon the recent performance of a popular film star in 
the réle of Mimi, in which, vocally speaking, she reproduced 
with meticulous faithfulness—at times almost too faithful 
to be quite real—that traditional Mimi which some of us 
never expected to hear again, except on our earliest acoustical 
records. If the performance lacked spontaneity, and gave 
something of an impression of a well-learnt lesson, the voice was 
exceptionally pretty and pure; and the whole embodiment 
was a clear improvement on most latter-day Mimis, both at 
home and abroad, whom, one might think, no lessons would 
ever benefit. Even the most crabbed of us must admit that 
we were agreeably surprised. Let us therefore welcome Miss 
Moore as a singer, but at the same time let us examine carefully 
her credentials as an ambassadress, lest a policy of film 
“infiltration ’’ be threatened. 


_ That grand artist Giuseppe de Luca, the last of the authentic 

“old guard’? who may still occasionally be heard, made 
a totally unexpected last-minute appearance as Rossini’s 
Figaro at Covent Garden last month. Fortunately for my 
peace of mind I smashed my way in, ignoring dress con- 
ventions, and revelled in the finest ‘“‘ Barber” since Henry 
Russell’s famous production just thirty years earlier. In a 
particularly artistic and perfectly rehearsed performance, 
de Luca gave us a “ Lesson Scene ” every moment he was on 
the stage—the perfect Figaro. 


It may be appropriate if I add my quota to the questions 
that are being asked as to variations in the score of Il Barbiére, 
by referring to the bewitching Buona sera scene, which is begun 
by the Count, and was continued by Rosina in an ascending 
passage. The present vogue seems to be to allot this answering 
phrase to two or more of the party, and in a melody that is 
not ascending. I am not complaining about it— it is charming ; 
but what did Rossini say ? 


The stage production was far and away the best I have 
seen at Covent Garden (though my attendances get fewer and 
further between), some of the Hogarthian effects being simply 
exquisite ; though the practice of following Miss Pons about 
with a spotlight seemed superfluous; she was quite bright 
enough without it. 


My reflections upon the comparative merits of Destinn 
and Rethberg in the May issue have brought me an impressive 
mass of data from a new correspondent—an invalid lady 
evidently of great experience of opera and concert. There 
may have been a tiny thread in my discourse that suggested 
that I was not wholly sympathetic to the comparison so far as 
Mme. Rethberg was concerned ; and if that is so, it must be 
ascribed to one of those accidents which may, and often do, 
exercise an altogether disproportionate influence upon our 
subsequent feelings. In this case it happened to be a recorded 

‘rendering of the Jewel Song, which can only be described 
as distinctly unfortunate. 
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So far as experience and musicianship goes, Mme. Rethberg 
seems to have nothing to fear from her forerunner. Although 
twelve years younger than Destinn at the time of the latter’s 
death, she had mastered over one hundred réles, the detailed 
list of which looks a lot more impressive than the mere state- 
ment of the fact : and if Meyerbeer is represented by only one 
opera (L’Africaine) she sings both the feminine réles in it. 
In addition, Rethberg’s concert repertoire consists, says my 
correspondent, of a thousand songs—in their original languages. 
She sings perfectly the solos in the Masses, Passions, Requiems, 
Cantatas and Oratorios. She learnt and sang the leading 
réles in four new operas within two months, meanwhile making 
her usual number of appearances. This was at Dresden in 
1920 ; and two years later, in the same city, she learned and 
sang the réle of Elizabeth in Tannhduser within ten days. 
She was engaged to sing at their concerts by Nikisch, Mengel- 
berg, Toscanini, Richard Strauss, and Respighi; and the 
German critics have named her “The Meistersingerin of 
Dresden.” 


All this is immensely impressive, and gives some of us 
unmusical people an insight into the accomplishments of 
real musicians. It is also a warning against jumping to too 
hasty conclusions when we may hear a singer who expends 
energy at such a rate spoiling an otherwise fine performance 
by an unmistakable tremolo. But there were some artists 
who never did ; and Destinn was surely one of them. 


A naval correspondent, writing from one of His Majesty’s 
ships, reminds me that the Lucia Sextet as sung by the 
Galli-Curci-Gigli combination is not, in fact, the last. record 
of this piece, and quotes Columbia D14615, which he con- 
siders a more satisfactory rendering, being more realistic. 
I confess I have not heard this. 


A curious example of the Battistini-Carotini duet has 
lately come. under my notice. It is a 1904 copy, but with 
a miniature label, containing variations in the printed matter. 
M. H. (Thirsk) tells that he has seen this record with an 
orange miniature Jabel of the ‘“‘ Dog’”’ pattern, and that the 
record was on the French celebrity catalogue for many years 
after its withdrawal in this country in 1907. 


I expect it may be taken as a fact that in some cases a record 
may actually be scarcer in its later types than in its original 
form: in this very instance, a 1904 copy may be unique ; 
while to the best of our knowledge, a 1905-6 copy, with 
sunk label, may be non-existent. Yet these later editions 
would be uncompromisingly rejected as ‘not original”: 
something of a paradox, which we must leave to future 
collectors to solve. 


A collector has remarked that the “‘ glamour ”’ surrounding 
these ‘“‘ Warsaw’ Battistinis is somewhat exaggerated. I 
admit that they are treated with much respect, although 
Battistini was an exceptionally prolific recorder for over twenty 
years. Nevertheless, these records were in a class apart—they 
were ten-inch, red label, piano-accompanied—and they did not 
merge imperceptibly, like most others, into the later issues ; 
they were swept away entirely, to clear the way for the orange 
labelled twelve-inch issue of 1907, which was rightly regarded 
as the finest example of vocal recording yet achieved. But 
they were a very attractive series, and I feel that no amount 
of argument, however rational, will spoil the pleasure of those 
collectors who possess any. 


I hear that Ben Davies has already made his last record; 
I hope this is not true, as we want from him his superb render- 
ings of Onaway, Awake and Salve dimora: I am sure these 
pieces would have made a wider appeal than his favourite 
old ballads with which he reappeared on the gramophone 
not so long ago. ‘‘C.C.” is late in wishing him and Mrs. 
Davies ‘‘many happy returns’’ of their Golden Wedding, 
but better late than never ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tus GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





Societies 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

May I express my sincere and hearty agreement with the 
views expressed by Messrs. Parkinson and Hathway in the 
June number, and hope that eventually the Gramophone 
Company will realise that such gems are available and would 
sell if recorded. 

I would also like to express my warm appreciation of the 
Editorial article on Wagner. 


Crofton Park, 8.E.4. W. RitcuHie. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Far from wishing that dire consequences should overtake 
Messrs. Parkinson and Hathway, as they appear to expect, 
one feels more inclined to congratulate them on their sug- 
gestion that societies might be formed to bring to the surface 
some of the treasure buried in the operatic scores of the great 
Italian composers of last century. 

Much of this music has passed into oblivion beyond recall, 
but among it are to be found many melodious passages of 
considerable charm and distinction, which would well reward 
an attempt to bring them permanently to light in the form of 
a set of records. 

London, W.1. 


Schubert and Wolf 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

May I, as a music-lover and not a musician (by which I 
mean, of course, that I know very little about the matter of 
which I am writing), raise a small point with regard to Schubert 
and Wolf? 

In his notes on the ‘ Winterreise ” cycle, Mr. Blom writes 
concerning ‘‘ Die Krahe’’ that the misplacement of the 
accent on the first word of the song (‘‘ Eine ’’) forces the singer 
to sing “‘ one crow has followed me ” instead of “ a crow has 
followed me.’ He continues ‘“‘One cannot imagine Hugo 
Wolf, for instance, making such a slip.”’ 

Now my knowledge of German is far from perfect, but when 
I received the fourth Hugh Wolf album and put on Elisabeth 
Rethberg’s first record, containing ‘“‘ Wie lange schon war 
immer mein Verlangen”’ the definite impression which I 
gained from the line ‘‘ Ach ware doch ein Musikus mir gut!” 
(“If only I had a musician for a lover’’) was that the lady 
wanted one musician, not more. I am sure that here we have 
the same “slip ’’ as Schubert made in ‘‘ Die Krahe.” The 
note on “ ein ”’ is certainly the highest in the sentence. 

I should like to hear another opinion on this, and know if 
and why I am wrong. 

May I add my petition to the others for more Gerhardt 
recordings and also suggest the following : 

(1) A “once and for all’ recording of ‘ Kine kleine 
Nachtmusik’”’ by the Pro Arte Quartet and (say) Victor 
Watson. 

(2) Bach’s Italian Concerto by Landowska. 

(3) Schumann’s “ Dichterliebe ’’ by Hiisch (the piano in the 
older Denys version is a little trying). 

(4) More Thérése and Artur Schnabel lieder recordings. 
I am sure that her now extinct Connoisseur records were 
the loveliest of all lieder records (particularly ‘“‘ Kreuzzug ’’), 
though they certainly did not appear so until after many 
hearings. 

Whitchurch, Glam. 


C. J. BRANCHINI. 


BRIMLEY REEs. 


Elgar 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I am indebted to your correspondent Mr. C. H. Campbell 
for his suggestion about Elgar made in a letter to you in 
the June GRAMOPHONE. It will, I appreciate, seem absurd 
to any reader to hear that a correspondent of the magazine 
has to admit (at forty-four, by the way) that he has heard 
none of Elgar’s works! I could do with the help of someone 
like H. G. Wells to explain this ! 

It is explained. 

(My musical diet up to about October 1929 consisted of an 
indiscriminate mixture of Bronze Horses, Crown Diamonds, 
Poets, Peasants, Temple Bells and Pale Hands.) 

On re-reading the absorbing analysis on Elgar’s First 
Symphony in the April 1931 GRAMOPHONE, I realised more than 
ever the vitality of W. R. A.’s work, but in 1931 I had but 
formed the basis of my collection, which, of course, included 
no Elgar! Neither had I ‘“ discovered ’’ Brahms at that date. 

As it happens, I have had Elgar in my subconscience 
as a ‘‘follow-up” for about a year, but the word 
‘* bombast’? sometime used, though not deprecatingly, I 
know, in connection with his works, has kept me undecided 
because, if Elgar’s bombast is anything like Franck’s in the 
latter’s first movement of the Symphony—well ! 

Increasing suggestion (culminating with this helpful tip 
from Mr. Campbell and W. R. A.’s wonderful article) that 
Elgar was the English Brahms leaves me, then, ample scope 
for my collection. 

Referring to Mr. Campbell’s advice to readers about the 
Paul Juon Symphony there are several reasons why J cannot 
bespeak it; thus, I suppose, I must risk my soul’s future ! 

It so happens that Brahms’ Double Concerto, to which he 
alludes, was the subject of my last purchase (just after 
Christmas). The haunting sombre beauty of the second 
movement and the stupendous energy of the first is fresh in 
my mind yet. 

Roll on, July 1. The new cover, no less than the old, is as 
real to me as the big elm outside this window, and I can 
assure you that is ‘‘ saying something.” 


Battersea, S.W.11. ALFRED H. ALLEN. 


B.B.C. and Records Programmes 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I fully agree with Mr. Arthur Gill’s letter in the May 
GRAMOPHONE, and from time to time have urged the B.B.C. 
to allow the workers to share in the evenings the excellent 
record programmes of high-class music that are invariably 
given at such exclusive times. It is true we do get occasionally 
half an hour of Mr. Francis Toye as compére of good records, 
but there seems to be a decided objection to allowing the 
music-lovers who work during the day to share the treasures 
of the record library of the B.B.C. The last time I wrote, 
I suggested that the weekly recital of new records should be 
given, now and then, in the evenings, so that likely purchasers 
might hear them. The B.B.C. replied : ‘‘ In the best interests 
of listeners as a whole, it is considered that our service of 
information about new records should be regular, and the 
difficulties of programme building in the evening are such 
that regularity cannot be assured during that time.” Not 
very convincing, perhaps, but proof that outside suggestions 
are considered. 


Bucks. J. G. SAMUELLS. 
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Echo 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Apropos of your recent correspondence on “ pre-echo ”’ 
and other strange noises on records, I would like to add as 
examples certain of the Sibelius Society records. In the 
recording of the Fifth Symphony there is a very marked 


** pre-echo ’ before each of the loud chords with which the. 


symphony ends, marring an otherwise good recording ; and 
in the recording of the Seventh Symphony there is a most 
regrettable number of coughing noises, especially near the 
beginning of the first record, where it sounds as if half the 
orchestra had come in after the recording had been started. 


Cambridge. Tuomas E. EASTERFIELD. 


Delius 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

You, Sir, have given us your own unflattering opinion of 
the two poems by Shelley which Delius has set, and which 
Mr. Heddle Nash has recorded for the Delius Society. 
That was in the April number. In June. Mr. G. N. Sharp 
writes that in his opinion “‘ indifferent Delius is more than 
good enough for Shelley at his worst ”’! 

It is, perhaps, worth adding that the bad Shelley and 
indifferent Delius do not even fit. I take as a single instance 
—there are several others : 

** What are all their kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me?” 

The italics are mine. If I am asked why I bother to empha- 
sise with italics the proper declamation of a line over which 
no one could go wrong, the answer is that Delius did go wrong. 
In each of his repetitions of the line and he lets us have it 
three times) it is “kiss” that he emphasises, while the 
important ‘‘thou” is given the least important notes in 
each phrase. If he had thereby helped the singer he would 
at least have had that much excuse. But what sort of a 
word is “kiss” for a high sustained note? ‘‘ Shoot’? would 
have been much better. 

I observe that on my copy of “ Love’s Philosophy ”’ there 
is a note, ‘‘ English words by William Archer.” It looks as 
if Delius had set the poem in a German version and Mr. 
Archer had retranslated it. This impression is confirmed by 
a glance at the German words, which fit the music far better 
than the English. ‘‘ Kussert du nicht mich?’ for instance, 
gives the sense of the poem and coincides exactly with the 
musical accentuation. 

But if this is so we are confronted by the odd spectacle of an 
English composer going to a great English poet, selecting a 
bad poem and setting it in a German translation ! 

However we look at it, it seems to me we are paying Delius 
@ poor compliment if we try to maintain that ‘“ Love’s 
Philosophy ” and ‘“‘'To the Queen of my Heart” are in any 
way worthy of him. The music may be better than the 
poems ; it probably is better than, say, Beethoven’s “ Battle 
Symphony.” But these judgments tell us nothing of the 
relative achievements of Shelley, Beethoven and Delius. 
Since artists are human, it is probably true that they have all 
done bad work. But it is quite unimportant. Shelley is 
Shelley in spite of ‘ Love’s Philosophy,’’ Beethoven is 
Beethoven in spite of the “‘ Battle Symphony,” Delius is 
Delius in spite of these two poor songs. They are not worth 
defending, and by attempting to defend them the Delius 
enthusiasts only weaken their case and raise doubts of their 
own critical discernment. Away with them! If we want to 
discuss Delius, let us discuss the Delius that matters, the 
Delius of “ Paris,” ‘‘ Eventyr,” and so on. If we can establish 
a good case for these we can well afford to let the trifles go. 

Myself I am doubtful whether even the best of Delius is as 
good as some admirers would have us believe. But that is 
another question altogether. My only object at the moment 
is to clear the issue of irrelevancies. 


London, N.W.8. Peter LATHAM. 


July 1935 


Eileen Joyce 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

An article appeared in your issue of April about the career 
of the young Australian pianist, Eileen Joyce. 

There is one statement in it that needs certain amplification, 
and it amounted, roughly, tothis. (Iam quoting from memory.) 

“She then studied at the Matthay School, and there was 
another unexpected set-back.” 

It might appear from this that the school was, in some 
unexplained way, responsible for this set-back, whereas the 
facts are as follows. 

The people who were assisting her at the time she went 
to the Matthay School were persuaded to send her to study 
with a well-known pianist in Germany. At her first lesson 
she was informed that her technique was all wrong, and she 
must start again. As her technique had proved more than 
sufficient for the searching requirements of Prokofiev’s third 
concerto, which she played at the Promenade concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on September 6th, 1930, with brilliant success, 
this dictum was so discouraging that she decided to give up 
altogether the exacting life of a professional pianist. 

A few short weeks of teaching small boys the rudiments of 
the piano, in a preparatory school, soon convinced her that 
there were worse things, for her, than the life she had elected 
to turn down, and she took up the cudgels once more in 
London. I trust that you will, in fairness to the Matthay 
School, give this letter a place in your columns. 

Cumberland. STANLEY HUGHES. 


Berlioz 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


In these days of so many excellent recordings, one should 
make suggestions with care. Believing the gramophone 
serves its highest purpose in making available works that are 
seldom played, I venture the suggestion that some attention 
be given the neglected scores of that truly remarkable genius 
Hector Berlioz. 

I hope there are many of your readers who desire to secure 
Berlioz recordings and that they make their wishes heard by 
those who decide whether the new Album will be another 
‘* Fifth ’’ or by way of novelty the ‘“‘ Pathétique ’’ Symphony. 
Surely some of the endless duplications could be spared for 
several well-edited and selected albums of Berlioz. 

Such men as Hamilton Harty and Felix Weingartner would 
make ideal interpreters and there are many who could serve 
well in the editorial field. For instance, Mr. Turner, whose 
notable book upon Berlioz will prove of exceptional interest 
to those interested in the subject. 

While Berlioz is far from being a modern according to years, 
yet his music has the power of true sincerity. For originality 
of musical thought and expression few can surpass. 

It is hoped your companies will again win the gratitude of 
many by placing in their lists worthy recordings from the 
wealth of unrecorded material, of high quality, to be found in 
the scores of Hector Berlioz. 

Boston, U.S.A. E. H. WANNEMACHER. 


The National Gramophonic Society 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Although the recording companies have gone far ahead 
since the days when the N.G.S. was active, I do not find that 
the Society issues or the Connoisseur Lists go anywhere near 
to filling the gap left by the N.G.S. 

If I was not a very practical supporter of the Society myself, 
it was partly because a good many of the records you issued 
were fairly standard classics that were bound, sooner or later, 
to be done by one of the companies. Where the Society 
really distinguished itself, however, was in recording rarer 
music that has little hope of ever getting into a commercial 
catalogue—music, if you like, for the connoisseur. This is 
a gap which has not been filled and is not likely to be. I refer 
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to such works as Bax’s oboe quintet, string quartet, Phantasie 
sonata for viola and harp, sonata for two pianos, Moy Mell ; 
Peter Warlock’s serenade for Delius’ 60th birthday, the 
Curlew; Paul Juon’s chamber symphony and Matthew 
Locke’s string quartet. If I broke my “ Curlew ” to-morrow 
I would willingly pay £5 for a new copy, and I am not a rich 
man. It is a really wonderful record. 

Is there no hope of reviving the Society’s activities on a 
small scale? Issues need not be regular. They could be 
done on a subscription basis, as with the big society issues. 
But by doing things on a modest scale, costs could be kept 
very low and probably a hundred or two purchasers would 
be sufficient’ to cover expenses. The big societies always 
have to be such “‘slap-up” affairs! If after the subscription 
list was closed numbers were still below the figure required, 
subscribers could then be asked if they would be prepared 
to pay, say, 7s. 6d. instead of 6s. for the records in question. 
If there was something I really wanted I would willingly 
pay 10s. 

By a “ modest scale ” I mean selecting artists who are real 
musicians at heart but who, through lack of technical bril- 
liance, long hair, or other qualities of this nature, are unable 
to command the large salaries of Cortot, Kreisler and Casals. 
There must be plenty of good artists living in London, which 
at least would cost us nothing in travelling expenses. 

Cairo. M. HEPPER. 


Stravinsky 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I would like to comment on one or two points in Mr. Basil 
Hogarth’s most interesting article on Stravinsky (June issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE). 

Firstly, as regards the transition period, linking up the 
so-called “‘ romantic ” Stravinsky with the neo-classical works. 
This dates from ‘“‘ Renard ’’* (1917), and includes ‘‘ L’Histoire 
du Soldat” (1918), Ragtime for Eleven Instruments (1918), 
Piano Rag-Music (1918), Concertino for String Quartet 
(1920), Symphonies for Wind  Instruments* (1920), 
‘“* Pulcinella ” (1919-20), ‘‘ Mavra ’’* (1922), and the instru- 
mentation if not the composition of “‘ Noces”’ (1923). Mr. 
Hogarth claims that this period is not adequately represented 
on discs. But surely this statement is contradicted by fact. 
With the exception of three works (indicated by asterisks) 
everything in the above list has been recorded. 

Also I am inclined to think that we can do without 
“Renard.”” The perfections and imperfections of this period 
are generally considered to be summed up more fully in 
‘“ L’Histoire ”’ than in any other work, and we have a really 
fine recording of that. And surely the “‘ popular ”’ appeal of 
“L’Histoire”’ has been over-stressed. Stravinsky merely used 
these forms (Waltz, Tango, Ragtime, March) as the modern 
equivalent of the Bourrée, the Siciliano, the Gavotte, etc. 
There is no attempt to convey atmosphere. Justification for 
* L’Histoire”’ is to be found in its brilliant grappling with 
entirely new problems of timbre, problems that arose directly 
out of Stravinsky’s discovery of real as opposed to “colour ”’ 
counterpoint. In fact, serious polyphony, for Stravinsky, 
was born with “ L’Histoire.’ Apart from its artistic 
merits the significance of this work lies in the fact that 
it constituted an important point of departure. We can now 
see that neo-classicism was inevitable as a movement, 
however unpalatable as a theory. I cannot imagine ‘‘ Renard,”’ 
pleasant and naive as it is, being missed in any way ; it does 
not form an essential link in the output of Stravinsky, as 
‘“* L’Histoire ’” seems to me to do. 

Following closely on ‘ L’Histoire”” came “ Pulcinella ”’ 
(1919-20), in which Stravinsky worked for the first time with 
the actual stuff of classicism—to wit, Pergolesi. In the 
opera-buffa ‘“‘ Mavra”’ (1922) he is feeling his way towards 
a definite and conscious statement of neo-classicism. And here 
is my second point: this was achieved, not as Mr. Hogarth 
seems to suggest, in 1928 with ‘‘ Apollo Musagetes’’ (which 
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Mr. Hogarth calls “ the first important work of Stravinsky’s 
in the neo-classic vein ’’), but in 1923 with the Wind Octet. 
There was never any sign of fumbling or tentativeness. With 
the octet Stravinsky stepped perfectly confideatly into his 
new world. There immediately followed the Concerto for 
Pianoforte and Wind Orchestra (which Mr. Edwin Evans has 
suggested will be the basis of our future textbooks on counter- 
point), the Sonata for Pianoforte, the Serenade for Pianoforte, 
and finally the monumental opera-oratorio ‘‘ @Edipus Rex,” 
which Mr. Hogarth does not even mention. As for the 
Capriccio, how came Mr. Hogarth to associate it with the 
Octet? It was composed in 1929, after ‘‘ Apollo,” and is the 
first work of a period which includes the Symphony of Psalms 
(if we exclude the ‘ Fairy’s Kiss”’ ballet). This period, in 
which Stravinsky considers anew the principles of neo- 
classicism, is not more mature, less experimental than the 
period of the Octet, it is merely different. In fact the question 
of progressive maturity hardly enters into the matter. 
Stravinsky was equipped with an amazingly mature technical 
insight when he composed the “‘ Fire Bird.”” He has brought 
that insight to bear on every work of his since. It has been 
responsible for some exquisite music which by no stretch of 
imagination can be called anything but music. That ought to 
be enough, except for those impossible people who are con- 
tinually worrying perfectly harmless folk to ‘‘ advance in 
spiritual stature,” whatever that may mean! It is lucky 
that some of our greatest composers have had no such scruples, 
and it is obvious that preaching and the finest creative work 
do not go hand in hand. A thousand excuses for this digres- 
sion ! 

As for ‘‘ Apollo Musagetes”’ (1928), I would personally 
place it as standing midway between the first neo-classical 
period of 1923-1927 (Octet—Edipus) and the second neo- 
classical period of 1929-? (Capriccio—?). Admitting that 
this division is arbitrary and open to criticism, I still fail to 
see how “ Apollo ”’ can be regarded as “‘ the first important 
work of Stravinsky’s in the neo-classie vein.” 


Lancaster Gate. TERPANDER. 


Mr. Hogarth Replies 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

(1) My point, to which I still adhere, was that Stravinsky's 
““middle”’ period (1915-20) is not adequately recorded. 
I should include in this period, besides the works quoted by 
““Terpander,” the following: ‘“‘ Pribanotki’’ (voice and 
eight instruments), ‘‘ Berceuses de chat ”’ (three clarinets with 
vocal part), “‘ Trois Piéces”’ (clarinet solo), “‘ Les Cing Doigts” 
(eight pieces for piano solo), ““4 chants Russes’”’ (voice 
and piano) and some others. Terpander’s list is far from 
complete and the impression he thus gives, that all Stravinsky's 
middle period (barring three works) is recorded, is very mis- 
leading. From the list I have given it is clear that, at least, 
eight important works are missing from the record manu- 
facturers’ catalogues. Surely I am then justified in claiming 
that these works are “ inadequately recorded ’’! Terpander 
is really far too naive when he says: ‘‘ With the exception of 
three works, indicated by asterisks, everything is recorded.” 
But even if everything had been recorded (and this is far 
from being the case), there would still remain the three 
works indicated by asterisks—viz. ‘‘ Renard,” ‘‘ Mavra ”’ 
and the ‘“ Symphonies for Wind Instruments.’’ This, to my 
mind, seems rather like a theatrical producer who says: 
‘*T have produced everything by Shakespeare, except the 
three plays ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ and ‘ Othello.’ Otherwise, 
Shakespeare has been adequately produced in my repertoire ”’ ! 
So much, then, for Terpander’s first point. 

(2) I did not claim that ‘‘ Renard” was a masterpiece. 
I said that without an acquaintance with this ballet it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to follow properly Stravinsky’s 
later developments. Compare the almost analogous position 
of Beethoven’s “ Grosse Fuge.” 


‘ 








(3) I think Terpander misunderstands me in reference to 
Stravinsky’s neo-classicism. Terpander suggests that there 
are two genuine neo-classic periods, the first 1923-7 and the 
later 1929-7. I am afiaid the “ plain man” will find this 
too bewildering. Obviously you cannot have two genuine 
neo-classic periods. If Stravinsky’s neo-classicism of 1929, 
et seq., is the genuine brand of neo-classicism, what happens 
to the 1923-27 brand? I prefer to state the case in this way : 
that the occasional excursions into the neo-classic style, made 
during the 1923-27 period, were in the nature of experiments. 
The composer was pluming his wings for a classical flight. 
That flight first started with ‘‘ Apollo,’ which is why I con- 
sider “ Apollo”? to be Stravinsky’s first important work in 
this genre. 

Terpander evidently thinks Stravinsky’s earlier efforts in 
the classic style were worthy of the same critical consideration 
as the later series. He quotes Edwin Evans as saying of the 
Concerto for Piano and Wind that it will be ‘‘ the basis for 
future books on counterpoint.”’ But all critics do not share 
that opinion. The writer in Grove’s Dictionary, for example, 
considers it to be ‘‘ dreary and hollow.” 

Just another point. Terpander mistakenly says that 
I did not even mention ‘‘ CEdipus Rex ” in my article. If he 
will glance at page 7, second column, second paragraph of 
the article in question, he will realise his complaint is un- 
founded. 

B. HocartH. 

P.S.—I see I have left one detail unnoticed. I plead guilty 
to a slip of the pen on page 8, column 2, of my original article. 
The ‘ Capriccio” was a mistake: it should have read 
‘* Concerto.” I am obviously referring to the different styles 
of the ‘‘ Symphonie de Psalmes ” and the Wood-wind Octet 
and the Piano Concerto (1923-4). 


Favours and Faults 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


So long as Mr. P. Wilson discourses (I will not be so impolite 
as to.say “ prates ’’) upon problems of sound in the ice-cold 
mental regions of the higher mathematics, nobody, I imagine, 
will venture or wish to join issue with him, even if they had 
the foggiest idea what the issue was. But when he elects to 
leave go of his flying trapeze and, instead of finding himself 
suspended by theoretical threads of his own weaving, falls 
with a wallop, bruised and spreadeagled, before the astonished 
and slightly embarrassed eyes of Jack Horner (‘‘ I thank thee, 
Wilson, for teaching me that word!”’), he reveals himself as 
something very much like one of Mr. Wells’ Martians, whose 
very strength was their ultimate weakness. 

In short, Mr. Wilson has allowed himself to be so human as 
to be annoyed, as is evident from the extent of his over- 
statements, which stick out so far as to need no indication : 
though I can well believe that those recording experts whom 
I am alleged to have libelled are busy praying to be saved 
from their friends. 

The matter, as I see it, is in a nutshell, and may be stated 
thus: that Mr. Wilson seems to have failed to grasp the 
simple truth that there is no common denominator between 
science and art. If, therefore, the artistic listener—by which 
I mean one who does not rely wholly upon his loudspeaker for 
his artistic standards—finds that the equations and symbols 
of the scientist are misrepresenting musical truth, then I 
contend that, whether or not he is able to put his finger upon 
the exact gadget at fault, he is entitled to object. 

Meopham. P. G. Hurst. 


A Correction 
In Mr. Adam Black's letter on page 519 of the May issue, line 


3, the bracketed sentence should read : ‘‘ one enth part of the- 


power, amplified en times, is fed back to excite the generator.” 
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Delius 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It was only to-day that I had a chance to read through your 
May number, one of the most interesting that you have ever 
issued. The one thing to spoil my pleasure in the perusal of 
it was the stupid letter by Mr. A. W. Bury, which I was sur- 
prised to see published. } 

I am an ardent lover of the music of Delius, despite its 


occasional defects. I should be the last to resent any adverse 
criticism of this music as a whole, always providing that it is 
based on intelligent reasoning and sound esthetic beliefs. 
But to make the statement that modern composers (what are 
modern composers?) write nothing but noise and then to 
classify Delius as one of them is surely the height of absurdity. 
It shows one or both of two things : either that the writer has 
very little musical sensibility (if any), or that he is rather 
unfamiliar with recent music. I shall be charitable with him 
and say that, having heard some twentieth-century music 
on occasion and not having found it to his taste, he is 
intolerant enough to condemn all twentieth-century music. 

Delius’ music may be anything you please, but certainly 
it is not ‘‘ noise.” It is, at times, almost too beautiful. 

New York City. ‘* MANHATTAN.” 


The Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

Current new issues were heard on May 17th, and most of 
the programme had a Jubilee flavour. While these records 
were novel and interesting, one felt that the treatment of 
topical events is best left to the B.B.C., although the 
‘Cavaleade of Famous Artists’? (H.M.V. DB2454) and 
Columbia’s ‘‘ Twenty-five Years of Popular Song” would have 
more than passing interest. 

The most notable records heard were Moussorgski’s “ Night 
on a Bare Mountain,” very much in the mood of Grieg’s 
‘In the Hall of the Mountain Kings”’ from “ Peer Gynt,” 
and the Chausson Symphony, by the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra. Excellent as these French recordings are (the 
recent Beethoven Symphony by the Collonne Orchestra, ete.), 
they seem to lack the “‘ atmosphere *’ we get with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, for instance. 

In May the Society had a visit from Mr. Townsend of the 
S.E. London Society. His subject on this visit was “‘ Music 
and Literature,’’ music based on literature, or what is usually 
termed “ descriptive music.’ In dealing with this class of 
music one had to remember that no two composers interpreted 
the same subject in the same way; also a work conveyed 
different impressions to different people ; and even when an 
audience was aware of what the composer had particularly 
in mind, it depended on the imaginative powers of the listeners 
whether they fully assimilated this—or whether they agreed 
with the composer’s interpretation. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Flight of the Bumble Bee” might well have been called 
“The Spinning Wheel ”’ or “‘ The Torrent.” 

In the representative examples which Mr. Townsend gave, 
he stressed the fact that in the hands of capable composers 
with a faculty for descriptive music, such as Berlioz and 
Strauss, this music could stand alone, apart from its context 
and stage background, and was not to be ignored. There was 
first the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ Scherzo of Mendelssohn 
with its ethereal and fairy-like texture, contrasted with the 
more definitely descriptive “‘ Queen Mab ”’ Scherzo of Berlioz 
(New York Philharmonic Orchestra, H.M.V., and Hallé 
Orchestra, Columbia, respectively). It was surprising to find 
that a modern composer like Ravel could produce music 
in the same traditional and romantic style (‘‘ Daphnis and 
Chloe ’’ Suite, Columbia). 

Besides these, there was the verve and dashing speed of 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan” tone-poem, and the pastoral peace 
and rustic simplicity of “ Brigg Fair.” 

Visitors are welcome at all meetings, which commence at 
8 p.m. at the Kirkdale Café, Sydenham, 8.E.26. 

A. A. Purr. 





